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in fifty years 
as responsive 
as it is 


Many an inferior piano has 
an acceptable tone when it is 
new. But a year or two, or 
even less, will work disas- 
trous changes. The test of a 
piano lies not only in its 
tone, but in its ability to hold 
it @ That is one of the great 
advantages of the Steinway. 
Time will not mar the beauty 
of its tone. Fifty years from 
now its voice will be just as 
lovely, just as resonant, as it 
is today. The Steinway is a 
profitable long-term invest- 
ment. It is built to last @ And 
the Steinway, too, is an in- 
vestment which lies within 
the reach of every one. You 
need only 10% of the pur- 
chase price for the first pay- 
ment, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of 
two years. Used pianos are 
accepted in partial exchange. 
. . « There are upright and 
grand models, priced from 
$875 to $3000. One of them 
is ideally suited to your home. 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway 
Hall, 109 W. 57th Street, New 
York City. 


STEINWAY 


The Instrument 
of the Immortatis 


When writing to St ) 5 i 
9 Steinway & Sons, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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HERE is caressing ease 3 
and truecomfort built 
into every-pair of Canti- 33 
lever Shoes! Their natural e; 
lines and flexible construc- fe 
tion offer you freedom '¥ 


from aching, tired, un- 
healthy feet! 
To the active woman of 
| today these shoes give the 
comfort that she needs 
and thestyle that fittingly 
harmonizes with her 
costume. 
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One of the many Cantilever #: 
styles—comfortable and smart. ‘| 
Any pair you choose will be 3% 
fitted scientifically to jour foot. 


ANTILEVER ! 
SHOES 


Women’s— Men’s— Children’s 


The telephone director) wili give you the 
address of a Cantilever Store near you. If not, 
please write the Cantilever Sales Corpora- 
tion, 410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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E celebrate our Sixtieth 

Birthday, looking back 

with admiration and 
reverence to those gallant men 
and women who founded this 
magazine in a day when service 
in the Woman’s Movement called 
for high courage. We offer a 
few stories of what the years 
from 1870 to 1930 have brought 
to women in this country. A few 
—compressed in several hundred 
words, out of many, each of 
which might be a book. We pre- 
sent a few names of leaders of 
those early days, and incidentally 
of the sixty years since. A few 
—out of a list so long that it 
alone would more than fill the 
magazine. No reader so young 
or so little informed on the his- 
tory of women that she will not 
think of a score who contributed 
to this great movement which the 
Woman’s Journal recorded, en- 
couraged, helped to icad. To all 
of these—hail, and we claim them 
all as birthday guests. 


‘THE Birthday articles tell their 
own story. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, under whose guidance as 
president of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association 
the Journal moved from Boston 
to New York in 1917, opens with 
a swift sketch of the tremendous 
changes in our world since 1870. 

Alice Stone Blackwell, who 
tells the story of the beginnings, 
is the daughter of Lucy Stone 
and Henry’ Blackwell, who 
founded the magazine, and was 
herself its brilliant editor for 
many years. 

Jane Addams, world-famous 
social worker, head of Hull 
House, pays Miss Blackwell fine 
tribute. 

Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
who reviews the changing status 
of women in the professions and 
in domestic life during the period 
of the Journal’s life, is professor 
of social economy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the present 
chairman of the National League 
of Women Voters committee on 
the Legal Status of Women. 

To Miss Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mt. Holyoke College 
since 1900, and now president of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, fell the task of 
reviewing what has happened to 
women in the field of education 
during sixty years—and what a 
change that is! 

And to Mary Anderson, chief 
of the Women’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labor, was as- 
signed the panorama of change in 
the lives of working women, with 
their spread from a few ill-paid 
occupations sixty years ago to 
almost every kind of work today. 

Another article sketches the 
story of sixty years in the attitude 
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of the churches to women—a 
story with some very up-to-date 
news included, by Dr. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, for many years 
a minister and founder of a 
People’s Church in Michigan. 


IN a separate group there are 
three bits of reminiscence of 
great women leaders written by 
members of their own families. 
Harriot Stanton -Blatch, herself 
a famous feminist, writes about 


her famous mother, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 
Maude Howe Elliott, well- 


known writer and lecturer, writes 
of her mother, Julia Ward Howe, 
who numbered among her activi- 
ties service on the first editorial 
board of the Woman’s Journal. 

Lucy E. Anthony, long-time 
friend of Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, and a suffrage worker of 
old, has gathered for us a little 
sheaf of reminiscences about her 
aunt, Susan B. Anthony. 

These tiny reminiscences we 
predict will send many a reader 
to the big volumes of “life and 
letters” of Mrs. Stanton and 
Mrs. Howe, prepared by their 
children, and to the great life 
of Susan B. Anthony, written by 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, histori- 
an of the suffrage cause and 
one of the older living suffrage 
workers to whom tribute is due. 


"TUCKED in with the birthday 

‘articles there is, among other 
things, the truly romantic story 
of Lillian Wu, head of the Chi- 
nese Red Cross, who has recently 
visited us. N. Margaret Camp- 
bell, a successful business woman 
as well as writer, reports very 
sympathetically her interviews 
with Miss Wu, keeping the quaint 
flavor of the Chinese woman’s 
speech. 


F OR the department of Inter- 
national Relations, Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas ex- 
plains, at our request, his resolu- 
tion for making the Peace Pact 
work, 


MARIAN INGLEWOOD, who 

writes to us from Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, stands typi- 
cal of the many women who, 
with their citizenship fresh upon 
them, are hard at work on the 
job. Miss Inglewood tells her 
perplexing experiences as a jury- 
woman. 


‘T HE Service Department this 

month is equally valuable for 
club and home. It is about those 
kitchen conveniences that make 
work interesting! The writer is 
professor of home economics at 
Teachers’ College, New York, 
and consultant at the Home Mak- 
ing Center. 
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Libbey No-nik Glassware 


sparkles at the palatial new Pierrepont in Brooklyn 


THE NEW Pierrepont Hotel has just opened its 
doors. It’s a splendidly modern hotel, equipped 
throughout with up-to-date, efficient and attrac- 
tive furnishings. Mr. L. R. Cole is managing. He 
is a well-known and an experienced hotelman. 
Mr. Cole has notified us that Libbey No-nik Glass- 
ware has been selected for the Pierrepont. 
Hotelmen of Mr. Cole’s experience, invariably 
choose Libbey Glassware. They know Libbey to 
be the most desirable, fine hotel glassware obtain- 
able. They know that Libbey beauty is combined 
with great wearing qualities, and an utmost eff- 
ciency of replacement, service and cost. In fact, 
the guaranteed non-chippable Libbey rim cuts 














replacement costs from forty to sixty per cent! 
A large variety of styles and shapes, all contain- 
ing the famous Libbey features, are immediately 
available. See the complete line at your jobber’s, 
at our New York display rooms, 200 Fifth Avenue. 
Or at our Toledo factory. The Libbey Glass Man- 
ufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

GuaRANTEE: If any No-nik Safedge glass be- 
comes chipped on the rim from any cause what- 
ever, it will be replaced free of cost, or the pur- 
chase price refunded, on its return to the jobber 
from whom it was purchased. Because all glass- 
ware is fragile, this guarantee, of course, does not 
cover breakage. 
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When writing to The Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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THE WomAN or THE MonTH 


The selection of Dr. Florence Rena Sabin for the Achievement Award of 
$5,000 given annually by Pictorial Review proves that woman's struggle for 
recognition, as told in the following pages, has not been in vain. Dr. Sabin 
was chosen for her recent work at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search in analyzing tubercle bacilli. She is already an outstanding authority 
on the lymphatic system and blood cells. Dr. Sabin may also be counted among 
our pioneers—as first woman graduate of Johns Hopkins Medical School, first 
woman on its teaching staff, first woman appointee to the Rockefeller Institute 
and first and only woman member of the National Academy of Science 
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Courtesy of New York Public Library 
A view of the Common in Boston—about the year the Woman's Journal was started there 


Sixty Years of Stepping Forward 


By 


Corrie Chafers nee Gail 


HEN Lucy Stone and her 


brave husband, Henry 
Blackwell, were making 


ready to issue the first 

copy of the Woman's Jour- 
nal, just sixty years ago, they lived in 
a very different world from the one we 
know. ‘Today the editor of the Journa/ 
pushes a button attached to her desk 
and in walks a spry young woman with 
a book and pencil to take stenographic 
notes of letters, messages, telegrams or 
editorials. Rows of clicking typewriters, 
in response to quick and skilled fingers, 
are transferring such notes into neat let- 
ters or manuscripts. The switchboard 
girl telephones the telegrams to the 
telegraph office and off they go in less 
time than it takes to tell the story. 
Should a dark day obscure the daylight 
in this intensely active office, a mere 
touch of a fingertip flashes on an electric 
light. When the busy bees desert the 
Journal hive at five o'clock, the tired 
editor may linger a bit longer and in 


the comforting silence she may joke with 
herself as she chuckles dingbats into a 
dictaphone ready for the operator in the 
morning. 

One imagines Lucy Stone and Henry 
Blackwell writing the wrappers with 
their own hands for the favored re- 
cipients of the Woman’s Journal Num- 
ber 1, January, 1870, and certainly 
neither foresaw that subscribers would 
one day get their magazine set up by 
linotypes, addressed and wrapped _ by 
machinery. All these miracles of this 
machine age were unknown and_ un- 
dreamt of then. 

In that year of 1870 the first work- 
ing model of the typewriter was quietly 
being put together. In 1876, at the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
the telephone was exhibited and people 
privileged to use one ejaculated, ‘““Why, 
I can hear through it!” ‘Very inter- 
esting,’ said the multitude, “but of 
what use can it be?” The same people 
watched the writing on the first type- 


7 


writer and made the same comment on 
its impracticability. Mark Twain saw 
its possible convenience to an author and 
was the first distinguished purchaser. It 
was some time before stenography was 
combined with typewriting, but when it 
was, no typewriterless and telephoneless 
business house could compete with one 
that was equipped with “modern im- 
provements.” Mr. Edison brought out 
his incandescent lamp in 1879, and 
candles, kerosene and even gas beat a 
quick retreat before its superior quali- 
fications. 

Meanwhile the Journal was en- 
couraging every step forward for 
women, spreading the news of all in- 
justices and discriminations. A sketchy 
picture of the times, so far as women 
were concerned, may be drawn from 
legislative and other activities of that 
date. In 1869 Wyoming and Minne- 
sota gave women the power to make a 
will and to control their property and 
wages, Illinois gave women the control 
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Proud marchers in an early woman suffrage parade on their way down Fifth Avenue, New Y ork 


of their wages, the District of Columbia 
gave women the control of their prop- 
erty and wages, women were admitted 
to Michigan University at Ann Arbor, 
and Wyoming granted full suffrage to 
women. 


Like a Morning Star 
i NOR many a year this Western Ter- 


ritory, the only suffrage state in 

the world, like a lone morning 
star, shed its glow upon a_ stubborn 
and prejudiced human race. In 1879 
South Carolina gave control of property 
and the power to make a will, Tennes- 
see gave the right to make a will, lowa 
gave control of wages to married 
women, Utah granted full suffrage to 
women (Congress took away the privi- 
lege in 1883 and it was not restored 
until 1896, at the admission of Utah 
to statehood). 

In 1872, while Cornell University 
was admitting women, California, Mon- 
tana and Utah were granting control of 
property to women, while Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin were conceding in gin- 
gerly fashion the control of wages, and 
North Carolina was granting. the right 
to make a will, the spotlight fell upon 
a figure, noble and austere, Susan B. 
Anthony, who was tried, pronounced 
guilty and fined for voting under the 
fourteenth amendment to the national 
Constitution by way of test. She re- 
fused to pay the fine, which was never 
collected, nor was she imprisoned for 
her defiance of the decision of the 
court. What the world said about it, 
pro and con, would fill a book. 


Here stood our country when the 
Journal made its entry into the woman 
movement. It told the news and there 
was much to tell. Every issue sent 
some woman after her sunbonnet and a 
spirited call upon her neighbor. From 
1870 to 1880 speakers were not only 
telling about the property laws and the 
vote, but they emphasized the right of 
women to enter the professions, for just 
then the woman movement had centered 
around that point. 

The first woman doctor was Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, graduated in 1848 
in Geneva, New York. The women at 
her boarding house refused to speak to 
her during her three years of study 
and on the streets drew aside their skirts 
if they chanced to meet her, lest they 
become contaminated by contact. In 
1850 Antoinette Brown was graduated 
in theology at Oberlin, the first woman 
in the world to receive that privilege. 
In 1869 Mrs. Belle Mansfield was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Iowa, the first 
woman lawyer in modern times. The 
number of women who had _ followed 
these pioneers were few and they were 
having a hard time. The greatest de- 
mand was for women doctors, but men 
doctors not infrequently organized boy- 
cotts against them. The popular view 
was that the proper place for all women 
was in the kitchen and the nursery. 

From 1880 to 1890 the forces turned 
to a new battleground, and that was 
the contention that women might vote 
at least in school elections. The move- 
ment spread from state to state, winning 
here and losing there, but, in the main, 
making steady gains. Ten states gave 
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school suffrage during those ten years. 
Washington gave full suffrage, which 
was taken away by the Supreme Court. 
Full suffrage was granted by the legis- 
lature of Dakota (before division into 
North and South Dakota), but it was 
vetoed by the Governor. In 1890 the 
greatest victory yet achieved was the 
admission of Wyoming to statehood 
with equal suffrage in its constitution. 
It had originally been granted by pre- 
cisely the same authority that was used 
in Utah, Washington and Dakota. In 
those territories it was lost through 
politics. 

From 1890 to 1900 a small step for- 
ward was taken by the entire feminine 
battlefront. Having largely been grant- 
ed school suffrage, they proposed women 
members for school boards. ‘Ridiculous, 
incredible, disgusting,” shouted the 
opposition. “On with the battle,” an- 
swered the suffragists. The Journal 
stood fast, telling the news, inspiring 
the faithful, stirring up new campaigns. 


Armies of Women Workers 
unexpected 


EANWHILE, the 
was happening. Stenography, 


typewriting, telephoning, teleg- 
raphy, all called for women—armies of 
them. The first makers of the type- 
writer contend that the typewriter was 
the real emancipator of women. I can 
recall the time when, in many cities and 
towns, no women or girls went to work 
in business sections and any woman who 
chanced to appear was stared at with 
more or less insolence. When, in 1840, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Why and Who 


of the 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


in 1870 


By Its Editor of 
Many Years 


Mare (era flhhucle 


Journal was 
to advocate 
But at that 


HE Woman's 
started chiefly 
woman suffrage. 
time much remained to be 
achieved besides the ballot. 
Collegiate education for women was still 
unpopular. The earliest women’s clubs 
had just been formed, and were the ob- 
jects of ridicule and denunciation. The 
property laws for married women were 
grossly unjust, and they were sub- 
ject to many legal disabilities. Women 
were at a great disadvantage if they 
wished to enter the learned professions, 





Lucy Stone 


“Newsies” Selling the Journal in a 


The 


or to engage in new occupations. 
whole 


Woman's Journal covered the 
field of woman’s rights. 

Most of the $10,000 raised to start 
the paper was secured by Lucy Stone’s 
efforts. Her husband gave her the first 
$2,000, and then she went to others. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was edit- 
ing “The Agitator,’ in Chicago. She 
was induced to merge her paper in the 
new publication, and become its editor- 
in-chief. She had been an army nurse 
in the Civil War, and a leader in the 
great Sanitary Commission which raised 
supplies for the wounded. She was a 
woman of noble presence, and of ex- 
traordinary power and eloquence. For 
many years she was called ‘“The Queen 
of the Platform,” and deserved the 
title. One of her lectures, ‘‘What 
Shall We Do With Our Daughters?” 
she gave more than eight hundred times. 
She was also a woman of a big, warm 
and generous heart, who did innumer- 
able kindnesses in private life. Her 
husband, a Universalist minister, was a 
learned man, and author of several 
books. She said it was he who con- 
verted her to woman suffrage, and that 
he encouraged and urged her to under- 


take public speaking, when she was 
afraid to attempt it. 

The assistant editors were Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and William 


Lloyd Garrison. 

Mrs. Howe was already eminent and 
beloved. She was a leader in the 
woman’s club movement and many 
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Suffrage Parade 


other good things. Lucy Stone recalled 
on her deathbed the joy it gave her in 
1868 when Mrs. Howe accepted the 
presidency of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, and brought to the 
aid of the cause her social and literary 
prestige, and her high and sweet spir- 
ituality. She said it was like “the shad- 
ow of a great rock in a weary land.” 


The Men on the Staff 


OLONEL HIGGINSON had 
been an 


early worker in the 

anti-slavery, temperance, and 
woman’s rights movements, when 
he was a Unitarian minister. When 
the Civil War broke out, he became 
the commander of one of the first col- 
ored regiments, was desperately wound- 
ed, recovered, and returned to the 
front. After the war, he did not re- 
enter the ministry, but devoted himself 
chiefly to literature. He was a witty 
and scholarly writer, and contributed 
a weekly editorial to the /VYoman’s 
Journal for years. The founder of 
Smith College said it was reading his 
essay, “Ought Women to Learn the 
Alphabet ?”’ that decided her to leave 
her fortune to establish a woman’s col- 
lege. 

Mr. Garrison rendered great service 
to the cause of women as well as to that 
of the slaves. 

When the Anti-Slavery Society was 
split in twain over the question of al- 
lowing women to speak in public and 
to hold office in the association, he 
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backed the women to the limit. When 
the women delegates were barred from 
the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention 
in London in 1840, he refused to take 
part, and sat in the gallery with the 
excluded women. 

Lucy Stone was the first woman in 
Massachusetts to take a college degree. 
She was “the morning star of the 
woman’s rights movement.” During 
the ten years from 1847 to 1857, she 
lectured for it all up and down the 
country, to immense audiences. She 
headed the call for the First National 
Woman’s Rights Convention, held at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1850; and 
it was reading the report of her speech 
there that converted Susan B. Anthony 
to woman suffrage. She was the first 
married woman to keep her own name. 

The Woman's Journal was incorpo- 
rated, in 1870, by E. D. Draper, of 
Hopedale, Massachusetts, Henry B. 
Blackwell and Samuel FE. Sewall. Mr. 
Draper had been a strong advocate of 
the Bloomer dress, and offered to give 
silk enough for a Bloomer to any 
woman among his friends who would 
promise to wear it. He gave the 
Woman's Journal the safe which stood 
in its office as long as it was published 
in Boston. 

Mr. Sewall was a distinguished law- 
yer. For thirty years, it was he who 
drew most of the bills for enlarging 
the property rights of married women 
in Massachusetts, and for relieving 
them of their various legal disabilities, 
and helped the women to argue for 
them before legislative committees. In 
his ninetieth year he climbed the long 
steps to the State House with six such 
measures, upon all of which (to the 
shame of that year’s legislature) he was 
given “leave to withdraw.” 


R. BLACKWELL in his youth 
M had had a reward of $10,000 

offered for his head at a big 
public meeting in Memphis, because of 
his active part in the rescue of a young 
slave girl. He made his first woman 
suffrage speech in 1853. During all his 
married life with Lucy Stone, he worked 
side by side with her, his business ability 
and practical resourcefulness backing her 
idealism and apostolic zeal; and he con- 
tinued to work for her cause after she 


was gone. Sixteen years after her 
death, and shortly before his own, 
some one introduced him to a friend 


with the words, “This gentleman is the 
husband of Lucy Stone—or was the 
husband of Lucy Stone.” ‘Is the hus- 
band of Lucy Stone,” he said, with an 
accent of tenderness and pride. 

The Woman’s Journal was able and 
brilliant from the start. But it had a 
hard struggle financially. At the end 
of two years, Mrs. Livermore, whose 
time was under increasing demand in 
the lecture field, resigned the editor- 
ship. The $10,000 raised to start the 


paper was all used up. It became nec- 
essary to have editors who would serve 
without pay. Mrs. Stone and Mr. 
Blackwell shouldered the burden of the 
editorship, and continued to carry it as 
long as they lived, with such help as 
I could give them later. 

In the first issue of the Woman’s 
Journal, Julia Ward Howe said, in her 
Salutatory: ‘“‘We implore our sisters, of 
whatever kind or degree, to make com- 
mon cause with us, to lay down all par- 
tisan warfare, and organize a peaceful 
Grand Army of the Republic of Wom- 
en. But we do not ask them to organ- 
ize as against men, but against all that 
is pernicious to men and to women.” 

I think I may truly say that this 
spirit animated the Woman's Journal 
throughout. 


An 
Appreciation of 
“A. S. B.”’ 


By 


Lanne Stole tacur, 





Marceau 


Alice Stone Blackwell 


RECALL Alice Stone Blackwell 
with great admiration during the 
years immediately preceding the 
great war, when the National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was responsible for the financing 
of the Woman’s Journal. We were 
having the greatest difficulty to meet the 
Association’s growing budget, as one 
state after another needed help in its 
campaign, and the situation was further 
complicated by the fact that the suffrage 
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movement in those years, both in Eng- 
land and in the United States, had de- 
veloped two differing policies as to 
method and procedure. 

Miss’ Blackwell, whose memory 
reached back into a previous difference 
which for some years had divided the 
American suffrage movement into two 
associations, took the entire situation 
with a serenity only attained by those 
who possess an historic perspective and 
who have come to realize that a move- 
ment consists not only in separate lives 
but in that common effort carried on 
with freedom and courage from one 
generation to the next. 


the forty-fourth annual convention 

in Philadelphia in November, 1912. 
An English clergyman, grown old in a 
remote country parish never disturbed by 
anything more drastic than the quarrels 
between the members of his church choir, 
was asked by a parishioner concerning 
the difference between cherubim and 
seraphim. The old gentleman, looking 
up from his broken reverie, replied ab- 
sentmindedly that “there had once been 
a difference but he understood that it 
had: at last been amicably adjusted.” 

I vividly remember Miss Blackwell at 
a meeting of the board of the N. A. 
W. S. A. in the “Deanery” at Bryn 
Mawr, where for three days a group 
of women wrestled with the problem ot 
the Journal’s support. It was perhaps 
one of the darkest hours in the long his- 
tory of that valiant journal. Miss 
Blackwell refused to discuss its survival 
from a family or personal standpoint, 
and although proudly conscious of its 
value, insisted that the decision be based 
upon the current needs of the cause, al- 
though all knew that whatever the Asso- 
ciation decided to do, the Woman's 
Journal would carry on. 

As an editor, she was absolutely free 
from that curious longing to get even 
with those who differ, but she knew bet- 
ter than any of us the need for a con- 
tinuous statement of the woman’s point 
of view. 

She was the first person I ever heard 
formulate that which Chesterton so 
clearly stated ten years after women had 
had the vote: ““Many people have im- 
agined that feminine politics would be 
merely pacifist or humanitarian or senti- 
mental. The real danger of feminine 
politics is too much love of a masculine 
policy.” 

It is a great privilege and one not 
often vouchsafed to us, to know a serene, 
undaunted spirit who faces the problems 
of his times without fear and without 
favor. Alice Stone Blackwell has done 
this with the major social problems of 
her time, and with all her devotion to 
the cause of woman’s suffrage has never 
separated the movement from those other 
great moral efforts which face her con- 
temporaries, 


Sir greatly enjoyed a story told at 
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A cartoon of 1870, shortly after the first woman had been admitted to the bar 


How Women Came to Be “Persons” 


T is difficult to realize how com- 
pletely the earlier law regulating 
the relations of husband and wife, 
the so-called “law of coverture,” 
has had to be amended. By that 
law, marriage substantially wiped 
out during the joint lives of husband and 
wife the legal existence of the wife. 

Marriage made to the husband a gift 
of the wife’s personal property, the right 
to manage her real property and to take 
the “rents and profits” resulting from 
that management. It deprived her of 
all capacity to do legal acts, that is to 
make binding contracts, to sue or be 
sued. It gave him the right to decide 
where the family should live, and to fix 
the standard of life. He was entitled 
to her companionship and to her serv- 
ices. If she worked for another he 
owned her wages. 

If she was the victim of an injury, he 
could sue the responsible person for loss 
of her services; if her affections 
wandered, he could sue for the aliena- 
tion of her affection. If she died, and 
there had been a child, he had the use 
of her lands during his life. If he died 
first, she was entitled to her dower or 
one-third of his real estate during her 


By 


Cal o 


life. If there were securities of which 
he had not taken possession before she 
died, he could collect as her administra- 
tor. He had the right to the custody of 
the children, a right not affected by 
marital infidelity on his part provided his 
speech and his manners were not of too 
low an order. He could appoint by will 





Courtesy of Judge Publishing Co. 


Escorting Mrs. Gordon and Miss Anthony to 
the platform, Democratic Convention, 1880 


VP. Bret JIZ 


Professor of Social Economy, University of Chicago 


a guardian of his children, and even of 
an unborn child. She was entitled only 
to “reverence and respect” and was 
without authority. 

On the other hand, be was under a 
duty to supply her with “necessaries,” 
which were those articles suitable to the 
station in life in which he placed her. If 
without fault on her part he failed to 
supply these, she might obtain them from 
elsewhere and he could be made to pay. 

The range of occupational opportunity 
for women was narrow, and the posi- 
tion of the unmarried woman one of 
less dignity and prestige than that of 
the married woman, and marriage in the 
past has therefore been characterized as 
the most sweated of the trades. When 
one speaks of the limited occupational 
opportunity, it does not mean that 
women did a smaller share of the 
world’s work, but they were excluded 
from the practice of the professions, 
from participation in public service, and 
from the higher positions of manage- 
ment in what would be described as the 
business world. 

The situation was one that now seems 
incredible and unendurable, and a way 

(Continued on page 35) 
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THE EMBATTLED SENATE 


President Hoover Voices Our Ideals of Peace, While in the Senate High 
Tariff “Regulars” Clash With the “Young Bloc’ and High- 
Powered Lobbyists Are Put on the Carpet 


November 18, 1929 
HE subtitle for the 
month’s story of Wash- 
ington might be ‘some- 
what as follows: How 
Senator .Moses of the 
caustic wit, far-famed after din- 
ner speaker, playfully called the 
presumptuous insurgents of his 
party “‘sons of the wild jackass” 
and was solemnly rebuked for 
reflecting upon their most es- 
timable parents; how the Sen- 
ate officially censured Hiram 
Bingham, for an act “contrary 
to good morals and senatorial 
ethics”; how Hiram Johnson’s 
name was mysteriously omitted 
from the guest list of a White 
House dinner attended by all 
the other members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee; how 
Senators Smoot and Reed 
threw up their hands and told 
the insurgents to write their 
own tariff bill and take the con- 
sequences; how the lobby inves- 
tigating committee put various 
squirming specimens of the 
genus lobbyist ugder the micro- 
scope; how President Hoover, 
unperturbed by the tariff bed- 
lam at the other end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, put forward a 
proposal for removing a funda- 
mental cause of large naval 
armaments and held a confer- 
ence to “organize and coordi- 
nate the forward movement of 
business”; and how the once 
jaunty Republican majority of six- 
teen in the Senate went clean to pieces 
and could find no scapegoat to send into 
a convenient wilderness with the burden 
of general tariff revision. 

The events of the past month here 
range from the sublime heights of the 
President’s Armistice Day address to 
the ridiculous Senate debate over the 
“sons of the wild jackass” speech of 
Senator Moses. There has been much 
sound and fury signifying nothing. It 
has been a rather futile month, consid- 
ering actual accomplishments of states- 
men and legislators. But consider the 


A view of the White 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 
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possibilities of future developments 
growing out of these things: 

President Hoover’s informal proposal of 
a new international doctrine exempting 
food ships from interference in war time. 

The proposal of Secretary Mellon, en- 
thusiastically seconded by Democrats and 
Republicans in Congress, for a one per 
cent reduction on individual and cor- 
poration income taxes by joint Congres- 
sional resolution, rather than by the old 
time-consuming method of a new tax 
bill. Revenue legislation in the past has 
been almost as tortuous and complicated 
as tariff legislation. If the Mellon pro- 


> House after winter has closed in 


posal for fixing income tax rates 
by joint resolution each Decem- 
ber on a basis of Treasury sur- 
pluses is adopted, general tax 
revisions may become few and 
far between. 

The sudden leap into legis- 
lative power of the Progressive 
Republicans, making common 
cause with the Democrats to 
block increases in industrial 
tariff rates, and the widespread 
speculation as to whether the 
coalition can continue to act as 
a unit when the great tariff 
fight of 1929 is a thing of the 
past. 

The demonstration in the 
Senate that there can be no 
such thing as limited and scien- 
tific tariff revision under the 
present system of rate making, 
which allows the calculations of 
the able experts of the Tariff 
Commission to be blown sky 
high in a purely political battle. 
The “inability of the Senate to 
legislate,” unbelievable as it is 
to President Hoover, has been 
so clearly shown that drastic 
changes in our national system 
of tariff making may well 
result. 

The main plot ef the month’s 
political story is of course the 
tariff bill, with its 21,000 items. 
The tale is saved from dullness 
by such complicating forces as 
the startling emergence of a 
coherent and effective opposi- 
tion, which with machine-like regularity 
increases the agricultural tariffs and re- 
duces industrial rates as fixed in the bill 
so confidently laid before the Senate by 
Reed Smoot on September 4. 


S this is written, the shrewdest 
political observer in Washington 
is unable to predict whether the 

tariff can be got out of the trenches by 
Christmas. It looks impossible, even 
though Senators Smoot and Reed, who 
guided the tariff bill in its first waver- 
ing steps in the Senate chamber, admit 
that the child has gotten completely out 
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of their control, and the coalition can 
write its own bill which will then be 
passed “without a word of debate.” (A 
suggestion which was scorned by Sena- 
tor Borah, who is hugely enjoying his 
present position of authority as leader 
of the insurgents in a successful cause, 
but who would get much less enjoyment 
out of it if the regulars took their medi- 
cine lying down.) The Senate divides 
and subdivides into blocs and _ align- 
ments with the rapidity of an amoeba 
changing its shape; each bloc has some 
bright plan for speeding up action, for 
making concessions and agreements, 
which is superseded the next day by 
another plan. The President’s appeal 
to the Senate to hasten its labors and 
complete the bill in two weeks (that was 
a month ago) found the Republican 
regulars so badly split and leaderless 
that it made no change in the situation. 
“It is preposterous,” said Hiram John- 
son. “The President could not have 
made such a request.” Whereupon a 
resolution was suggested to find out 
whether the President actually had 
made it. Which shows that the Senate 
still has a sense of humor. 


Increasing Farm Schedules 


HERE have been encouraging 
bursts of speed. The agreement 
to take up the agricultural 


schedules out of their regular order re- 
sulted in so many increases in the rates 
fixed by the Finance Committee that the 
bill began to take on the vague out- 
lines of a measure for farm relief which 
it was originally intended to be. (The 
idea still persists that such increases will 
aid agriculture.) The trouble is that 
just when things are swinging along 
smoothly, the Senate runs kerplunk into 
some inconsequential appearing item— 
the tariff on maraschino cherries for in- 
stance—on which it debates for three 
hours. Such an item is “pads for 
horses,” which occupied the attention of 
the Finance Committee for hours when 
the bill was being. drafted. Most of 
the senators do not know what part of 
the horse the pad goes on, or whether 
the tariff on maraschino cherries involves 
farm relief or the relief of a depressed 
industry, but they talk about both until 
Senator Smoot wearily opines, “If there 
was less oratory and more facts pre- 
sented we would get along much faster 
and much better.” Borah, who is a 
bloc, a coalition, a party all in himself, 
retorts that “All this flurry about delay 
at the present time is a camouflage to en- 
able them to get by with certain schedules 
and items.” 

If from the present hodge-podge there 
emerges a piece of legislation giving in- 
creased tariff protection to agriculture 
and with industrial rates remaining on 
the whole at the present levels, Mr. 
Hoover will have the Progressives and 
the Democrats to thank. That in itself 





is a political anomaly fraught with ex- 
citing possibilities. 


Tottering “Pillars” 


UBLIC interest in the rates on 

carbonized noils and print rollers 

and Spanish onions is at a low 
level here as elsewhere. It is the spec- 
tacle of the tottering Republican Pillars 
being beaten at every turn by the coali- 
tion, the gleeful expression of the Pro- 
gressives, like small boys shooting spit- 
balls in a classroom, as increased duties 
on farm products are approved by such 
large majorities as to make roll calls 
unnecessary, the bite and tang of acrid 
debate by senators whose nerves are 
frayed by the long grind, that furnishes 
the drama in the Senate chamber these 
days. ; 

Senator Copeland, vigilant guardian 
of the health of his colleagues, arose to 
note that senators were dropping like 
flies from overwork and that everybody 
had better go home at once and take a 
little rest, since in their present state 
they were “mentally and physically in- 
capable of functioning.” An immediate 
adjournment bloc was formed on the spot 
with Senators Blease and Copeland as 
its members, and decisively voted down 
on a resolution to defer further consid- 
eration of the tariff until December 9. 

So the tariff bill machinery creaked 
on. But it was worth a trip to the Capi- 
tol to see the pained, incredulous expres- 
sion on the face of Senator Shortridge 
as the Democratic-Progressive Republi- 
can coalition began to demonstrate its 
strength. All his hard work as mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, upholder 
of the high-protective-tariff-to-guarantee- 
prosperity theory of his party, going for 
nothing! ‘To the Shortridge mind, the 
saddest aspect of the whole situation was 
that it was being used by some of his 
unthinking Democratic and insurgent 
friends to prove their contention that 
a change in the method of tariff making 
is needed. No, said Mr. Shortridge; 
the fault lies with those operating the 
machinery. “Many of us have offended 
even as Job, by multiplying words with- 
out knowledge. We have not yet learned 
the wisdom and efficacy of silence.” 
After this beneficent observation, the 
Senator from California sat for days and 
days in dignified silence while the 
Borah-LaFollette-Wheeler group went 
on multiplying words; and no member 
of the Senate can make his silence as 
dignified as Mr. Shortridge. It was a 
blow when Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, admitting that the bill is in the 
hands of the coalition, announced that 
the regulars would insist upon full and 
free discussion. A few short weeks ago, 
it will be remembered, that phrase was 
the battle cry of the opposition. O 
tempora, O mores! 

The Senate has worked itself into an 
emotional state. The Progressives are 
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perhaps a bit hysterical over their un- 
expected power, and the Regulars are 
snappish. There is no other explanation 
for the fact that several hours were 
spent discussing Senator Moses’s refer- 
ence to the party deserters as “sons of 
the wild jackass.” The phrase was 
tossed off carelessly at a dinner given by 
New England manufacturers, and in all 
probability Mr. Moses did not pre- 
meditate an insult, nor imagine for a 
moment the explosion which burst upon 
his surprised ears as he smilingly assumed 
the presiding officer’s chair in the Senate 
the next morning. But the insurgents 
had heard themselves characterized re- 
cently by prominent Republicans as 
“‘pygmies and narrow obstructionists,”’ 
“hybrid Republicans” and “worse than 
Communists,” and they had had enough 
of Moses’s playful expression. 

Insurgent Senators leafed hastily 
through their Bibles to find the course 
of the phrase applied to them by the 
“playboy from New Hampshire.” It 
sounded like a Biblical allusion and per- 
haps in its context would not be so 
bad. They decided it was simply Mosaic 
and they went after the surprised Mr. 
Moses. ‘“‘He not only goes to the ex- 
tent of reflecting upon the Senators 
themselves, but he reflects upon their 
fathers and mothers,” spluttered Sena- 
tor Wheeler. Mr. Moses explained that 
no aspersions on parents of senators was 
intended; but could Senator Wheeler 
suggest “a more fitting appellation for 
the gyrating crew that rules the Sen- 
ate?” 


The Lobbying Net 


COUPLE of big fish and several 
A lesser fry were caught in the net 

of the Caraway Lobby Investigat- 
ing Committee. The Senate has seldom 
staged a more dramatic scene than the 
vote on the Norris resolution condemn- 
ing Senator Hiram Bingham’s employ- 
ment of Charles Eyanson of the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers’ Association as 
temporary secretary during the framing 
of the tariff bill. The fast dwindling 
bloc of Republican regulars did not dare 
oppose official action on the report of 
the Caraway committee, although they 
saw in it only another step in the insur- 
gent program to discredit the industrial 
schedules of the bill. They made feeble 
and ineffective attempts to condemn the 
action of Senator Bingham without con- 
demning the Senator himself. A _pos- 
sible explanation of the vote of 54 to 22 
for the Norris resolution is that Mr. 
Bingham is not personally popular. His 
aloof attitude, perhaps the very air of 
distinction with which he wears his im- 
peccably tailored clothes, have kept him 
apart from the crowd. He has a few 
friends among the conservatives; but he 
is no back-slapper, and he frowns on the 
current practice of walking out of the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Students at work under the kerosene lamp in the library of Harvard College “Annex”—the embryo Radcliffe College of 1888 


THE ALUMNAE PROCESSION 


IXTY years ago, Vassar College 

was four years old; Wellesley, 

Smith, Bryn Mawr and 

Goucher, not born; Mount 

Holyoke, Wells and Wheaton, 
still seminaries; Barnard, Radcliffe and 
the other “affiliated” colleges, an un- 
known quantity; the coeducational uni- 
versities just beginning. 

Early in this century David Starr 
Jordan said that the most important 
movement of the preceding twenty-five 
years had been the extension of higher 
education to women, that it meant more 
for the future than all conceivable legis- 
lative reform, The spread of that move- 
ment during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century reads like a fairy tale. 

This development was not due en- 
tirely to women. Henry W. Sage of 
Cornell, President Andrews of Brown, 
Dr. Goucher of the college for women 
in Baltimore which bears his name, the 
founders of Vassar and Wellesley and 
the co-founders of Bryn Mawr, must be 
held in grateful remembrance. But in 
every movement for the extension of col- 
lege opportunities to women, other 
women have been instrumental in open- 


1870 to 1930 


By Mary E. Woo.Lley 
President of Mount Holyoke College 


ing the doors. In the development of 
the affiliated colleges they have served 
on boards or councils, collecting funds 
for endowments and buildings, acting as 
advisers, and in many ways promoting 
their interests. They headed colleges for 
women in the Middle and Far West, 
Rockford and Milwaukee-Downer, and 
Mount Holyoke’s daughters, Lake Erie, 
the Western, and Mills, carrying insti- 
tutions founded as seminaries through 
the difficult days of transition into the 
excellent colleges that they are today. 
Women have worked for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of high 
academic standards, for the opening of 
graduate schools to women, and _ for 
opportunities in medicine, law, science, 
and other lines of professional training. 
An organization which rejoiced in the 
comprehensive title of “The Association 
for Maintaining an American Woman’s 
Table at the Zoological Station in 
Naples and for Promoting Scientific Re- 
search Among Women” supported by 
the women’s colleges of the East, by 
some of the universities admitting 
women, and by several women as indi- 
vidual contributors, has long worked for 


the end which its present name indicates, 
“Association for Promoting Scientific 
Research Among Women.” Among the 
beneficiaries of this organization have 
been some of the leading women scien- 
tists in this and in other countries. 
What women have done in the way 
of material provision for this education 
no statistics can cover. Endowments, 
equipments, scholarships and fellowships, 
the “bricks” for their own institutions 
and for others, have been accumulated 
largely by their indefatigable efforts. 
The evolution in the feminine world 
of teachers is almost too well known for 
comment. In no other country have 
women been so largely in the majority. 
A more recent development in the 
work of women for education is the ex- 
tension of this interest outside of the 
United States. The American Associa- 
tion of University Women is placing 
much of its emphasis today on its inter- 
national work. It belongs to the Inter- 
national Federation of University 
Women; is providing international fel- 
lowships; encouraging exchange profes- 
sorships; aiding and abetting in the es- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The Uphill Way of Women Workers 


Toward Shorter Hours and Higher Wages 


F a magic carpet were suddenly to 
transport us back into the era of 
1869-70, we should be as great a 
misfit as was Rip Van Winkle 
after his protracted sleep. News- 

paper talk of that day about extensive 
lobbying and devastating effects of 
“Black Friday” in Wall Street would 
sound strangely like excerpts from 1929 
journals, but a civilization of hoop- 
skirts, gloomy gaslights, jingling horse 
cars, leisurely hacks, with total absence 
of telephones, electric equipment, auto- 
mobiles, radios, airplanes, would prove 
disconcerting rather than amusing. Even 
more annoying to modern spirits would 
be Victorian sentiments voiced in that 


quondam popular slogan, ‘Woman's 
place is in the home.” Such an attitude 
would seem particularly 
ludicrous in view of our 


present endorsement of the 
employment of over eight 
and a half million women, 
most of them outside the 
home, and our realization 
of their ability to perform 
practically all jobs success- 
fully without plunging the 
world or themselves into 
wrack and ruin. 

Despite that erstwhile 
tendency to maintain 
woman as a clinging vine, 
the 1870 census reveals 
1,836,288 women classified 
as bread-winners, engaged 
chiefly in industries respon- 
sible for feeding and cloth- 
ing mankind, many doing 
industrial work for pay in 
the home under distressing 


circumstances, many others 
toiling in factories under 
equally deplorable condi- 
tions. 


Then, the manufacturing 
group included only some 
350,000 as against our pres- 
ent two million women in 
such pursuits—over a 440 
per cent increase in the in- 
terim. Making of shoes 
occupied about 9,000 
women as compared with 
78,000 in shoe manufac- 


tures today. Cotton mills, 


It is long since woman’s only place was the home. 


By Mary ANDERSON 


Chief of the Women’s Bureau 


first responsible for uprooting women 
from home industries, held only 65,000 
women workers, considerably less than 
one-half the total number, 165,000, now 
reported in such mills. Food industries 
catering to 1870 appetites claimed 2,200 
women, whereas the number has now 
swollen to 93,000. Moreover, there are 
more than ten times as many women 
making hats today, 70,000, as were fash- 
ioning miladies’ bonnets in post Civil 
War days. 

More arresting than increases in the 
manufacturing industries are those in 
trade and transportation. In 1870 these 
two groups rolled into one could make 
a showing of only 19,000 women, while 
today an army of 900,000 women looms 
up in census records—a Brobdingnagian 
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in the eighties—from a contemporary drawing 


A woollen mill 


increase of 4,637 per cent. Feminine 
shoppers during Grant’s administration 
were served by men clerks, and the tele- 
phone was only a dream. Now the half 
million saleswomen constitute a veritable 
commercial backbone, and the approxi- 
mately quarter of a million girl tele- 
phone operators are an_ indispensable 
factor in keeping business humming. 

In 1870, though a girl clerk set so- 
ciety agog by marrying elderly Senator 
Christaincy, women clerks were a rara 
avis. Today, with one and a half million 
women in clerical service, they are as 
plentiful as English sparrows. 

Many factors claim responsibility as 
we seek explanation for these striking 
changes. A growing population has 
meant greater production; bigger and 
better production has 
stimulated wants and raised 
standards, which in turn 
have expanded business and 
industry. 

Inventions have played 
the leading réle—hero or 
villain according to point 
of view—in the industrial 
revolution responsible for 
transplanting women from 
fireside industries to factory 
jobs. This movement, pre- 
cipitated some decades be- 
fore the Civil War by 
Watts’ steam engine and 
Whitney’s cotton gin and 
smouldering steadily by 
1870, has been fanned into 
a conflagration by the many 
marvelous mechanical de- 
vices to which the last half 
century has given birth. 

When jobs formerly con- 
sidered women’s work were 
drawn from the home to 
the factory, women were 
stripped not only of their 
work but of economic 
wealth. Forced from with- 
in by economic needs and 
lured from without by the 
factory’s call for more 
workers, women have 


joined the wage-earning 
ranks in ever-increasing 
numbers. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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WOMEN ASCEND THE PULPIT 


How Women, Notwithstanding St. Paul, Are Winning the Right “To Speak in Church” 


N the year 1870, the year in which 
the Woman's Journal was born, 
a young woman, on invitation of 
her presiding elder, preached the 
sermon at a Methodist Episcopal 
quarterly meeting in Ashton, Michigan. 
This was the first of a series of trial ap- 
pointments so successful that at the next 
District Conference the ministers voted 
to license her as a local preacher. This 
young woman was Anna Howard Shaw. 
Eight years later she graduated from the 
theological school of Boston University 
and immediately entered upon a success- 
ful pastorate in East Dennis, Cape Cod. 
However, being a licensed, not an or- 
dained, minister, Miss Shaw felt herself 
considerably hampered in performing the 
functions of a pastor. Consequently she 
and another young woman, Miss Anna 
Oliver, applied for ordination at the 
New England Conference of 1880. They 
were examined and reported fit for or- 
dination and—summarily rejected from 
consideration by the Presiding Bishop. 
The women appealed to the General 
Conference, which sustained the Bishop 
and voted furthermore to cease licensing 
women. 
This situation lasted for forty 
In 1920 the General Con- 


years. 
ference again voted to __ license 
women as local preachers. But, 


with the altered status of women 
in other fields, mere licensure was 
telt not to be enough. In 1928 the 
General Conference took the revolu- 
tionary step of ordaining women as 
local preachers. It seems not un- 
likely that the General Conference 
of 1932 will make them traveling 
preachers, also, and thus full mem- 
bers of General Conference. 

We have here a dramatic illus- 
tration of the sweeping forward 
movement of the church status of 
women since the Woman's Jour- 
nal began its lite work. Since that 
time women have been licensed as 
local preachers and evangelists in 
many denominations. 

During the controversy of 1880 
Miss Shaw learned that the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church might per- 
haps ordain suitably qualified 
women. She accordingly applied 
to the New York Conference in 
session in Tarrytown. A three- 
days’ battle ensued; but there was 


By CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE 


no bishop to say her nay, and the laity 
had a vote. She was duly ordained. 

Up to a few years ago it could be said 
that churches of the episcopal type 
(ruled over by bishops and elders) did 
not ordain women or admit them to 
positions of any great authority; while 
churches of congregational polity (self- 
governing churches) could, and some- 
times did. Thus it is that in the Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Christian, Disciples, 
Friends, Unitarian, Universalist, Meth- 
odist Protestant, and a number of other 
denominations, large and small, we have 
always had some women preachers since 
the day Antoinette Brown Blackwell was 
ordained in 1853. 

Curiously enough, however, it is not 
in these churches that we find a striking 
advance of women toward the regular 
ministry. Except in denominations 
founded by women, or by men and 


women jointly, women in actual charge 


still numerically an al- 
most negligible, and in some denomina- 
tions a diminishing, quantity. A slight 
increase is to be noted in the Congre- 
gational and Wesleyan denominations, 
possibly, to the Association of 


of parishes are 


due, 


PRAYER OF THE Hoty MoTHER 


By ErHet Arnoip TILDEN 


Blow not so cold through the olive trees, 
Wind off Judea’s hills; 

Blow soft tonight, O Winter Wind, 
Across her ice-bound rills; 


O Stars, shine down in gentle warmth 
Out of Night’s bitter sky; 

Shine tenderly upon the place 
Where my sweet babe doth lie. 


QO Angels above Bethlehem, 
Let nought of harm come near 
My little new-born babe tonight, 
My precious one, my dear— 


It is the little Christ I hold 
Pressed close against my breast— 
My little baby is the Lord— 
The Holy One, the Blest. 


I am not strong enough to guard 
The little Christ from harm— 

The night is long; the earth is white— 
I cannot keep Him warm— 


Blow gently, Wind; shine softly, Stars; 
Brood close, O Angels bright; 

Above the manger where He sleeps 
In Bethlehem tonight. 


Women Preachers of the U. S. A. 
(formerly the International Association 
of Women Preachers), which claims 
credit, also, for the victory of 1920, in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A strong sentiment for ordaining 
women to the Rabbinate was evidenced 
in a prolonged discussion in the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis in 1922. 
Women have conducted the summer 
services in a number of the synagogues. 

The Baptist Church of the United 
States which in 1921 made Mrs. Helen 
Barrett Montgomery President of the 
General Convention, is evidently hoping 
for more women trained workers, if not 
preachers. They are building dormi- 
tories for women at Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School. 


HE number of women in theolog- 
ical schools has very largely in- 
creased in recent years, but these 
women have for the most part become, 
not ordained and settled ministers, but 
parish assistants, religious teachers, secre- 
taries and, especially, missionaries. The 
great increase of trained women in such 
positions must be counted an important 
feature of the improved status of 
women in the church. Also, a sub- 
stantial advance in laity rights, in- 
cluding the diaconate, is in progress 
generally over the world. 

The present movement in the 
Presbyterian Church rivals that al- 
ready related of the Methodist 
Church. The official privileges of 
Presbyterian women are now limited 
to becoming trustees in the local 
church and, since a few years ago, 
entering the diaconate. Few women 
availed themselves of either privi- 
lege. At General Assembly, com- 
posed of the clergy and ruling 
elders, women can only sit in the 
gallery. A few years ago this Gen- 
eral Assembly (apparently with- 
out sufficient discussion with the 
women) consolidated the women’s 
mission boards with other church 
boards, at the same time prescribing 
a basis of representation which keeps 
the women on the Joint Boards al- 
ways in a decided minority. The 
women were thus rendered power- 
less to control a very great mission 
work which they had built up in 

(Continued on page +6) 
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Making the Peace Pact Work 


The Author of a Senate Resolution Explains His Stand 


Y RESOLUTION, pend- 

ing in the United States 

Senate, is intended to im- 

plement — provide means 

of making effective — the 
Pact of Paris, sometimes referred to as 
the Kellogg-Briand multilateral peace 
treaty, sometimes as the Kellogg Peace 
Pact. The signatories to this Peace 
Pact renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. These nations pledge 
themselves to pursue peaceful means, 
arbitration, or submission to a perma- 
nent international commission for con- 
ciliation, in settling disputes that may 
arise. 

The Pact of Paris renounces war as 
an instrument of national policy. There 
are no reservations to that. Our own 
records show it. Sir Austen Chamber- 


By ARTHUR CAPPER 


Senator from Kansas 


This is an article in the Depart- 
ment of International Relations, 
which aims to clarify some impor- 
tant subject each month. In con- 
ducting it the editors have the co- 


operation of Josephine Schain, 
Corresponding Secretary of the 
Conference on the Cause and 


Cure of War, and Raymond T. 
Rich, General Secretary of the 
World Peace Foundation 


lain has stated the same thing to the 
House of Commons. 

The Pact marks a new era in inter- 
national relations. It writes a new and 
important chapter in international law. 

It seems to me very logical that a 
nation like the United States, which in- 


tends to keep its solemn word in this 
respect, shall not aid either directly or 
indirectly any other nation that might 
prove faithless. 

It also seems to me almost unthinkable 
that this country, after making a solemn 
covenant to renounce war as an instru- 
ment of national policy, should supply 
munitions and supplies of war to na- 
tions breaking their covenant—and do 
that for mercenary gain. 

With that idea in mind, I introduced 
my resolution in the Senate. The reso- 
lution provides, in brief, after reciting 
our connection with the Pact of Paris, 
and what the Pact purposes: 

“That whenever the President deter- 
mines and by proclamation declares that 
any country has violated the multilateral 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A glimpse of the ancient China in which modern woman problems are rising. 


Miss Wu of China 


The Story of a Number Three Girl Child Whose Unbound Feet Broke a 


New Path for Chinese Women Into the Profession of Nursing 


UST at the dawn of the century 

about the time that the Boxer 

uprising was turning the eyes of 

America to China, an event of 

great importance for the future 
womanhood of China took place in Fu- 
kien Province, near Foochow. A little 
girl was born in the home of Wu, the 
vegetable farmer of Diang Loh. Now, 
as everybody knows, the advent of a 
baby girl in a Chinese household is not 
usually an occasion for rejoicing, and 
especially was this true in this case, for 
baby Wu was Number Three girl, and 
no son had yet come to bless the house 
of Wu. 

“My father was very sad in his heart 
when he heard the news of my coming,’ 
said Miss Wu, “for he had been to the 
temple every day burning incense and 
‘silver money’ with the hope that I 
might be a boy. But my father always 
precioused me. One day he said to my 
mother: ‘Don’t grieve. We will go on 
praying to the god in the temple and 
maybe he will send us a son. We will 
wait and see. But we will not bind the 


By N. MARGARET CAMPBELL 


feet of our Number Three girl or make 
a marriage for her. Then if no son 
comes we will have a paper made to say 
that she is our son so that she can in- 
herit our house and our garden.’ (You 
see, a Chinese girl cannot inherit prop- 
erty without this.) He called me 
‘Prosperity, as though I were a son. 
But my mother gave me a pet name, 
‘Precious Pearl.’ 

“Years passed, and my mother had 
eight daughters. I never knew any of 
my sisters for they were taken away to 
their future husbands’ homes when they 
were still nursing babies, according to 
the Chinese custom at that time. But 
my father was troubled about me. 
What would happen when he and my 
mother were gone and I was left with- 
out the protection of my family? And 
I would be disgraced with my unbound 
feet, like the working women of China.” 

“Then one day as my father was 
walking in the streets of Diang Loh he 
heard a Chinese evangelist preaching. 
He seemed so happy and my father 
thought, ‘Maybe his god is better than 
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The Summer Palace grounds in Peking 


our god in the temple. Maybe he can 
show me what to do for my small girl.’ 
So my father went with him into his 
house, and there, in a corner, sat a 
beautiful young girl playing an organ. 
Two older sisters were singing with her, 
and they all looked so cheerful! The 
father seemed so proud of them and all 
of them had unbound feet! As soon as 
the music stopped my father eagerly in- 
quired, ‘Could my precious girl child 
learn to play sweet music like your most 
honorable daughter ?’ 

“*Yes, certainly,’ the evangelist re- 
plied. Then he told my father about a 
mission school for girls in Foochow. 
There my father took me and there I 
studied many happy years to learn Eng- 
lish and get ready for high school. 
Every holiday my father came all the 
way to Foochow—a day and a night’s 
journey—to take me home and he al- 
ways came all the way back with me. 

“When I was eighteen years old I 
was left alone, for my father and mother 
both died. My dear friends of the mis- 


sion school helped me decide what I was 
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to do. I had heard of the great Chi- 
nese woman doctor, Dr. Mary Stone, 
at the Danforth Memorial Hospital in 
Kiu-Kiang. So I said that I was-going 
to study medicine with her. There was 
no word in Chinese for ‘nurse’ or ‘nurs- 
ing,’ although that was what ! really 
began to learn.” 


Preparing for Leadership 


HERE were much hard work and 

long hours in the hospital, but 

nothing daunted ‘Prosperity” 
from the house of Wu. She changed 
her name to “Lillian,” in honor of 
her beloved English teacher and with a 
prophetic gesture, renamed herself 
“Heroism” in Chinese. Thus she began 
to prepare herself devotedly for leader- 
ship in a profession for which there was, 
as yet, no name in the Chinese language. 
In 1915 her great chance came. A 
scholarship for nursing in the Johns 
Hopkins University was offered by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The girl must 
have enough English to take the lec- 
tures and some practical training in 
nursing. In all China one young 
Chinese girl was ready to answer the 
call. And that little girl was Lillian 
Wu, who had been unconsciously pre- 
paring herself from the day that a lov- 
ing father had decided not to bind her 
feet and thus had set her aside to bring 
fame to the house of Wu. 

Four years later Lillian Wu returned 
to China, burning with zeal to share her 
precious new-found knowledge of health 
and physical freedom with her Chinese 
sisters, still in bondage to the rigid cus- 
toms of an ancient civilization. 
Her dream was to found a 
nurses’ training school in China 
with American standards of ad- 
mission, entirely staffed by 
Chinese teachers and supported 
by Chinese money. 

The obstacles to the training 
of Chinese women for any pro- 
fession outside of the home 
were enough to test the heroic 
quality of her spirit, so proudly 
symbolized by the name adopt- 
ed by her as a_ schoolgirl. 
Chinese business men had to be 
induced to supply the funds for 
a modern hospital, equipped 
with the strange devices of 
Western surgical practice. 
And Chinese girls had to be 
found with sufficient education 
to meet the high standards of 
American nurses’ training 
schools. ‘To understand the 
lectures, a working knowledge 
of English was required, for 
there are no Chinese terms for 
many phrases used in nursing 
practice. And all textbooks on 
nursing had to be translated 
into the Chinese. 

The guiding spirit in all this 


stupendous work was Miss Wu, and, in 
1921, the Red Cross General Hospital 
at Shanghai, with a Nurses’ Training 
School in connection with it, bravely 
opened its doors. The hospital boasted 
one resident American-trained Chinese 
doctor, while Miss Wu was the all-in- 
one teaching staff of the Nurses’ Train- 
ing School. From this modest begin- 
ning, there are now 131 training schools 
for nurses in China, in which more than 
two thousand Chinese girls are enrolled. 

And Miss Wu is full of plans for 
public health and industrial nursing, to 
carry modern knowledge of health and 
sanitation into the homes and factories 
where women work. ‘What we need 
is a great force of trained Chinese 
women nurses. The number we now 
have is absurdly inadequate. In all 
China there are just three hospitals for 
mental cases, and in these we do not 
have one nurse specially trained in the 
care of mental cases. 

“Then, too, China is now ready for 
a modern nursing service. Once there 
was a prejudice among Chinese women 
against coming into the hospital for 
treatment, but now they are perfectly 
willing to come. They used to want us 
to send nurses to their homes, and when 
it was the precious boy that was sick 
they thoucht they ought to have at 
least a half dozen nurses! 

“In China, especially, nursing is a 
woman’s problem for we need instruc- 
tion about the care and feeding of chil- 
dren, and this, of course, is a woman’s 
work. In the factories, too, women and 


children are usually the workers, so 
their health problems are very impor- 





Miss Wu, whom a Red Cross official calls “The Great Optimist” 
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tant. So many mothers work in the 
factories and there is a great need of 
day nurseries to care for the children 
while they are at work. Even the con- 
servative Chinese men, living outside 
the big cities, who would not take a 
dose of medicine from a woman’s hand, 
insist on having a woman nurse in 
charge when they are ill, as they feel 
that women are more capable in this 
profession. 

“Of course, the number of Chinese 
girls taking professional training instead 
of marrying, in accordance with Chi- 
nese custom, has introduced many new 
problems into Chinese life. For in- 
stance, there is the problem of proper 
living quarters for young professional 
women, for it is still unsafe in many 
parts of China for a woman to live 
apart from her family. 


New Marriage Ideals 


6s LSO women are marrying 

much later in life. While 

many of our nurses marry as 
soon as they graduate, yet a great many 
of them are willing to devote their lives 
to the work. Chinese men educated in 
Western schools like to have educated 
Wives, sO, sometimes, they provide for 
the wife which was betrothed to them 
in childhood and then pick out a modern 
girl to their own liking, in Western 
fashion. These young couples usually 
set up housekeeping for themselves in 
foreign fashion, but they are careful to 
pay ceremonial visits to their parents on 
‘Idol Days,’ to pay their respects to 
their honorable ancestors in Chinese 
fashion. The husbands like 
this arrangement much better 
than living under the ancestral 
roof, for this frees the wife 
from waiting on her mother-in- 
law, and is in every way more 
peaceful. 

“Women are making their 
way in all professions these 
days in China. In medicine 
women doctors hold a very high 
place, for Chinese women pre- 
fer women doctors for them- 
selves and their children. In 
the telephone exchanges we 
have girls as ‘Centrals’ and 
they are all required to speak 
English. Several of our larg- 
est factories, doing a big export 
business, are owned and man- 
aged by women. In Shanghai, 
we have a very able and busy 
woman lawyer who graduated 
at the Sorbonne, Paris. And 
everybody knows that our 
political affairs are very much 
influenced by the clever young 
wife of Chiang Kai-shek, pres- 
ent head of the Narking Gov- 
ernment, who was educated at 
Wellesley. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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(urrent Events 


REPARATIONS for the five- 
power naval conference, to be 
held in London in January, 
continue; the organizing com- 
mittee of the International 

Bank through which Germany’s repara- 
tions payments are to be cleared have 
made public the charter and statutes of 
the bank; in France, the Briand Govern- 
ment fell, and has been succeeded by a 
government headed by André Tardieu. 
In this country the bull market of 1924- 
1929 broke sharply; President Hoover, 
in his Armistice Day speech, suggested 
immunity for food ships during war, 
the Republican “regulars” in the Senate 
and the insurgent-Democratic coalition 
were hopelessly tangled in the tariff bill, 
and in North Carolina the legal aspects 
of the labor struggle in the textile field 
still held public attention. 


The International Bank 


HE organizing committee of the 

Bank of International Settlements 

has finished its labors at Baden- 
Baden and signed the texts of the sta- 
tutes, the charter and the trust deed. 
Only the texts of the charter and of the 
statutes have been made public. Both 
are written in subtle legal language 
difficult for the layman. But it is clear 
that the experts have been particularly 
successful in keeping the bank plan free 
of political influences. That is, the bank 
takes no responsibility for reparations, 
at the same time that it acts as trustee 
for reparations payments. 

Very interesting to Americans is the 
protection offered to the United States, 
which, unlike the other shareholders, is 
not officially represented in the bank. 
The United States may either stay out 
altogether, or offer some measure of par- 
tial cooperation, or take part on an equal 
basis with the other six nations. 

One of the specific ways in which the 
United States is protected is through a 
clause permitting the “central banks” of 
the countries concerned to refuse a given 
operation of the bank in their respective 
countries. This clause applies to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the United 
States, as well as to the central banks 
of the member countries. 

Although in the statutes and in the 
charter the financial experts on the or- 
ganization committee have avoided poli- 
tics, in reality the whole reparations 
question is ringed about by politics. This 





The President does a little launching 


will become evident when problems in- 
volved in the Young plan that were 
passed on to the Bank by the Hague 
Conference bob up in a second Hague 
Conference for what is hoped will be a 
final settlement. 


Mexico’s Election 


EXICO has had its national 
M election of a President to suc- 

ceed Portes Gil, who became 
Provisional President for one year, fol- 
lowing the assassination of General 
Obregon, President-elect. The success- 
ful candidate was Pascual Ortez Rubio, 
of the National Revolutionary Party. 
His victory was overwhelming and as- 
sures a continuation of the policies of 
the present Administration. 

Sefior Rubio was educated for the 
engineering profession, which he prac- 
ticed both privately and as an officer of 
the Mexican Army; was one of the first 
to join the revolutionary ranks; became 
Minister to Germany in the Obregon 
régime, and in the Calles régime was 
appointed Minister to Brazil. He re- 
turned from Brazil when Portes Gil be- 
came Provisional President, in order to 
become the Presidential candidate of the 
National Revolutionary Party. 

His unsuccessful opponent is José 
Vasconcelos, a noted lawyer and writer 
on economics. He was Minister of 
Education under Obregon and is the 
founder of the summer courses at the 
University of Mexico to which many 
American students now go. His great 
political plank was opposition to the re- 
election of Mexican presidents. Other 
planks were votes for women, reduction 
of the Mexican army, and easing up on 


the practice of turning large estates over 
to the peasants. 

The election was marked by violence 
in some places, there was a casualty list 
of nineteen dead and a score wounded, 
and in a number of cities troops were 
called out. The defeated Anti-Re-elec- 
tion Party charged wholesale intimida- 
tion by the opposition. 


André Tardieu, Premier 


VOTE on a question of pro- 
A cedure brought about the fall of 
~ the Briand Government in 
France, and after a period of political 
jugglery André Tardieu succeeded in 
forming a cabinet after two other at- 
tempts had failed. André Tardieu, as 
French Premiers go, is a young man. 
He is only fifty-one, and, politically, is 
essentially of the war generation. That 
is, he did not hold office prior to the 
World War. He held minor posts in 
various ministries, however, and won 
distinction as a journalist. When the 
war began he had just been elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies. He took part 
in the war, was wounded, and then was 
sent by Premier Clemenceau to the 
United States as High Commissioner. 
During the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919 he was Clemenceau’s right-hand 
man. Since then he has served as Min- 
ister of Reparations, and, in the Poin- 
caré and in the Briand cabinets, as Min- 
ister of the Interior. 

His cabinet veers a little more to the 
right than these two cabinets, for in- 
cluded in it is André Maginot as Min- 
ister of War. M. Maginot has recently 
spoken disparagingly of the League of 
Nations and the Kellogg Pact, in con- 
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trast to strong fortifications. But Aris- 
tide Briand is Foreign Minister again, 
and a continuation of the program ini- 
tiated by him is assured, with a prospect 
of more forceful presentation of the 
French position on security in the com- 
ing naval conference. In fact, the 
strength of the Tardieu Government de- 
pends at present on team work between 
Briand, who is of the moderate Lefts, 
and Tardieu, who is of the moderate 
Rights. 

Tardieu brings new blood into the 
Government and won his vote of confi- 
dence, in part, by his program of pub- 
lic works and agricultural relief. A 
better industrial organization is what he 
seeks for France, and while Briand is 
liquidating the war, he will work with 
this end in view. 


A German Referendum 


result of the German _ plebiscite 

on the Nationalists’ bill repudi- 
ating the war guilt clauses of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and the Young plan was 
a narrow margin of victory for the Na- 
tionalists. But though the margin was 
small, it was enough, and this bill, which 
represents a cherished policy of the Ger- 
man die-hards of the old régime, will 
be introduced into the Reichstag like 
any other measure. The actual question 
voted on was as to whether this bill 
should be submitted there. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that when it is it will 
be rejected by the Reichstag, whereupon 


ee ee to expectations, the 





The Senate in Special Session 


it will be submitted to the electorate for 
direct and secret balloting. The date 
set for this balloting is December 22. 


“Socializing” the Peasant 


OVIET RUSSIA is developing a 
S truly stupendous scheme whereby 

25,000,000 small peasant farms 
supporting a population of 120,000,000 
are being swung into large-scale farm- 
ing on approved modern methods. This 
takes the class war into the villages, 
where the Soviet Government’s most 
important battle is yet to be won. AIl- 


ready state farms spread over millions 
of acres in the Russian Federation. The 
aim is to transform the individualistic 
peasants into servants of the public wel- 
fare, and is part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s “Five-year Plan” of socialization 
of Russian economic life. The change 
is accompanied, of course, by great trag- 
edy. Resentful peasants resort to arson, 
there are summary executions, but the 
program continues. ‘A hundred thou- 
sand tractors,” Stalin is reported as say- 
ing, “and all peasants would be in favor 
of communal farms.” 


The Kyoto Conference 


N Kyoto, the Institute of Pacific Re- 

lations has recently ended its bien- 

nial session. This session brought 
together, unofficially, prominent men 
and women of countries with interests in 
the vast Pacific area, and was chiefly 
valuable this time for its promotion of 
Sino-Japanese understanding. This was 
reached only through some very tense 
discussion of the Manchurian question. 
The most important and forceful con- 
tributor to this discussion seems to have 
been Yosuke Matsuoka, former director 
of the South Manchuria Railway. He 
pointed out that migration into Man- 
churia from China and from Russia was 
a historical fact, and asked when these 
currents met if China was sure of hold- 
ing her own. He said that Japan’s best 
guard against Russia was a settled and 
populous Manchuria, and that Japan’s 
policy was cooperation with China in 
securing it. Japanese penetration of 
Manchuria is also a historical fact, but 
the result of Mr. Matsuoka’s forceful 
defense of Japanese policy was to temper 
some of the Chinese charges against 
Japan and in general to clear the inter- 
national atmosphere for leaders of opin- 
ion in the Far East. 


The Carolina Trials 


HE same grand jury in Gastonia, 

North Carolina, that quickly in- 

dicted labor agitators and mill 
workers for the death of Chief of Police 
Aderholt refused to find any indict- 
ment for the killing of Ella May Wig- 
gins, a cotton ‘mill worker, labor agita- 
tor, and mother of five children. As it 
was evident that justice was not being 
served, Governor Max Gardner sought 
authority to reopen the case, found it, 
and appointed Judge McElroy as com- 
mitting magistrate. Warrants for six- 
teen persons were issued, and some forty 
witnesses were called as first steps in an 
investigation. 

Meantime, the first of a series of 
trials involving 119 persons had begun 
in Marion, North Carolina. These 
trials are an outgrowth of the riots and 
disorders in connection with strikes in 
the Marion textile mills. The charges 
against the 119 range from assault and 
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murder to dynamiting and _ rebellion 
against the state of North Carolina. 
The first case called was that of Al- 
fred Hoftman, who is an organizer for 
the United Textile Workers of America 
(the union affiliated with the conserva- 
tive American Federation of Labor), 
and five others charged with riot and 
rebellion. Other trials are those of 





The Three “Dry” Countries 


thirty-seven strikers accused of riot and 
resisting the deputy sheriffs on the occa- 
sion when six strikers were killed, of 
the eight deputy sheriffs charged with 
the murder of the strikers, and of six- 
teen men charged with assaulting the 
President of the Marion Manufacturing 
Company. 

Some idea of the background against 
which these legal dramas are being 
played may be gathered from the fact 
that the widows and mothers of the slain 
strikers have been evicted from the 
company-owned houses and that the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church of East Marion 
dropped a number of strikers from its 
rolls. Public indignation was such that 
the letters of dismissal from the church 
have been temporarily withdrawn. 


A Labor Program for the South 


T a meeting in Washington rep- 
resentatives of 105 national and 
international unions drew up and 
adopted a plan of campaign for the or- 
ganization of Southern wage earners. 
This meeting was under the auspices of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
President Green, who presided, au- 
thorized an immediate appeal to the en- 
tire membership for contributions to 
assist in the securing of “higher wages, 
reasonable hours of work, and tolerable 
working conditions” in the South. 


Prohibition Upsets 
OVERNMENT ocontrol and sale 


of liquor has been confirmed in 

a recent election in Ontario. In Nova 

Scotia, the temperance law has recently 

been voted down, leaving Prince Edward 

Island the only dry province in Canada. 
November 18, 1929. 
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GLIMPSES OF “THREE PIONEERS 


By Two Daughters and a Niece 





Mrs. 


Howe when a member of the 
Journal staff 


Julia Ward Howe 


By Mauve Howe EL.iorr 


N the first number of the Woman's 

Journal, of which she was one of 

the founders and first editors, my 
mother writes: 

“We who stand beside the cradle of 
this young enterprise are not young in 
years,*** But these young undertakings 
detain us in life. While they need so 
much care and counsel, we cannot con- 
sent to death. And this first year of 


our Journal, we are determined to 
live through.” 
She lived through forty-one years 


from this date, and in all that time she 
never lost her profound interest in the 
Journal’s work. I remember clearly 
the preoccupation that fell upon her the 
day the Journal went to press. She 
herself took her own contribution down 
to the office in Park Street, Boston, and 
no other matter was ever allowed to in- 
terfere with her work for this beloved 
periodical. She gave of her best freely 
and generously—one week it might be 
a serious editorial on some important 
matter, or it might be a review of some 
book that interested her. When she 
was in Europe she sent a weekly letter 
telling of those things she was seeing 
and enjoying. Sometimes it was a seri- 
ous poem, sometimes a comic one, for in 


her house of life the tragic and the 
comic muse both had their place. In 
looking over the files of the Woman’s 
Journal some future chronicler will 
find a rich harvest here of her wit and 
of her wisdom. 

Her youth and early middle life had 
been passed in study, in writing both 
prose and verse, in bringing up her 
family of six children and in enjoying, 
interpreting, and composing music. It 
was not till she was nearly fifty years 
old that she took up the cause of the 
Advancement of Women. ‘This cause 
she served early and late, in season and 
out, with pen and voice bringing to the 
work all the powers of a mature life 
that had been devoted to study and lit- 
erary work. Besides the work for the 
Woman's Journal and_ dovetailing 
into it were the lecture tours and the 
conventions of the Association for the 
Advancement of Women. 

She tells in her Reminiscences of one 
campaign made while the theme of 
woman suffrage Was quite new to the 
public mind. She made a journey to 
Vermont in the depth of winter in com- 
pany with Mr. Garrison. Lucy Stone, 
Henry Blackwell and Mrs. Livermore 
had preceded them. On arriving at the 
first town where their meeting was to 
be held, they found that the chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements had 
met with such opposition and ridicule 
that he had left town. A vulgar ballad 
had been circulated in which the three 


lady speakers were called “Three Old 
Crows.” Arriving at the hall, they were 
aware that the audience assembled was 
a hostile one. The fighting blood in her 
veins was roused—both General Francis 
Marion and General Greene of Revolu- 
tionary days were among her kindred. 
“Let me come first among the speakers,” 
she pleaded, “as I read from a manu- 
script and shall not be disconcerted even 
if they throw chairs at us.” 

Lately at a meeting of the New Eng- 
land Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Watch Hill, when I was welcomed by 
a splendid audience of leading women 
from all over the country, where the 
governor of the state presided and the 
speakers were overwhelmed with hon- 
ors, I had a vivid memory of those other 
days when the founders of the Woman's 
Journal fought and bled for the cause, 
ridiculed, abused, outlawed from fash- 
ionable society. I seemed to see their 
noble faces all aglow with the light of 
the Crusader’s faith, and I realized how 
far we had traveled since the days of 
the little office in Park Street, where 
the heroic fight was carried on in pov- 
erty, obscurity, and amid scornful op- 
position, where the Woman’s Journal 
was born. I count it as one of my great 
inheritances that my mother was one of 
those who labored and suffered for the 
cause that is now so firmly established 
that some of the younger women who 
may read these words will wonder what 
on earth I am talking about! 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


By Harriot STANTON BLATCH 


HE editor of the Journal sug- 

gests as my theme, “What was 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton like sixty 
years ago? What was she most inter- 
ested in? What was she tackling?” 

In 1869 Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
just fifty-four years old. She had the 
build and brains of her father, Judge 
Daniel Cady; the social charm of her 
mother, Margaret Livingstone; the 
rugged health, snow white hair, dancing 
blue eyes and optimism of both parents 
combined. 

She had already won her spurs in the 
woman movement, having called the first 
Woman Rights Convention in 1848. 
Here she demanded votes for women in 
the famous IX resolution. She ad- 


dressed the New York legislature in 
1854, her theme being the right of a 
married woman to her wages. 

And, now, of the closing years of the 
decade of the sixties. That was a 
tumultuous time in American politics, 
and every reform reflected the antago- 
nisms between state-rights and centraliza- 
tion. Elizabeth Cady Stanton registered 
the change in the political atmosphere. 
She founded the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association in 1869, and steered its 
course as president for a quarter of a 
century. The suffrage campaign in 
Kansas, which she waged with Gover- 
nor Robinson in 1867, taught her not 
only the wisdom of Federal action, but 
the need of a suffrage paper. In Janu- 
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ary, 1868, the Revolution was founded. 
Of the name of this first political news- 
paper of our movement, Mrs. Stanton 
argued: ““There could not be a better 
name than Revolution. The establish- 
ing of woman on her rightful throne is 
the greatest revolution the world has 
ever known or ever will know. To 
bring it about is no child’s play” 

Borne through cross currents by the 
seaworthy National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and flying the pennant “Revolu- 
tion,” Mrs. Stanton reached the national 
capital and inaugurated on January 19 
and 20, 1869, the long series of annual 
Washington conventions. Up to that 
time the endeavor had been to force the 
Republicans to accept changes in the 
wording of their Constitutional Amend- 
ments to the end of enfranchising women 
as well as Negroes. Criticism was bit- 
ter. Mrs. Stanton replied: “No, we 
are right in our position. We demand 
in the reconstruction, suffrage for all the 
citizens of the Republic. I would not 
talk of Negroes or women, but of citi- 
zens. There is where Wendell Phillips 
failed. He should have passed, when 
slavery was abolished, from the aboli- 
tionist to the statesman.” 

Having failed to “broaden the narrow 
demands of men,” Mrs. Stanton, clear, 
logical, far-seeing, realized that “An 
amendment wholly our own was called 
for.” In January, 1869, she rejoices to 
Lucretia Mott, “Hon. George W. Jul- 
ian has acceded to our wish, and will 
propose a XVI Amendment basing suf- 
frage on citizenship without any dis- 
crimination founded on sex. I feel an 
added dignity!’ The following year, 
1870, came the second Washington con- 
vention, and before a Congressional 
Committee, Mrs. Stanton, as president 
of the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, inaugurated, brilliantly, the 
custom of annual hearings by making 
one of her scholarly arguments for the 
Julian amendment. 





Mrs. Stanton in middle life 


Then, seeing that a national organ- 
ization was not enough, a newspaper 
not enough, national conventions and 
hearings not enough, a definite suffrage 
amendment before Congress not enough 
to bring victory while popular support 
wide and deep was lacking, Mrs. Stan- 
ton started her career as a Lyceum lec- 
turer. In the next twelve years she 
carried her evangel from coast to coast, 
from Great Lakes to Gulf. Owing to 
the bitter criticism heaped upon her, she 
was, from the first, one of the best ad- 
vertised lecturers in the lyceum field, 
and consequently most sought after, most 
highly paid. 

She roused the West on education, on 
woman’s emancipation, child care, poli- 
tics, divorce. She interpreted its liberal 
spirit to the East, and in large measure 
harmonized the points of view which 
made possible in the end the winning 
of suffrage. 


Susan B. Anthony 


Leaves From Family Scrapbooks 


By Lucy E. ANTHONY 


HERE were three events during 

Susan B. Anthony’s life which 

seemed to stand out as occasions 
of widespread interest. The first, per- 
haps, was the celebration of her fiftieth 
birthday. Ida Husted Harper, her 
biographer, wrote “Publicly to admit 
her age may be classed as Miss Antho- 
ny’s most daring feat, and if there was 
a newspaper in the country which failed 
to have an alleged funny editorial on 
this fact it escaped notice.” 

Miss Anthony made a charactertistic 
speech. She said: Public sentiment 
everywhere demanded woman suffrage, 
and so she was dumb, though she still 
found voice to ask them to work. She 
wanted all to join in and demand a 
Sixteenth Amendment. When the Sec- 
retary of State shall proclaim that 
twenty-eight states have ratified that 
Amendment, then Susan B. Anthony 
would stop work, and not before. 


HE second was a heroic and un- 

precedented achievement in assum- 
ing and actually paying out of her sub- 
sequent earnings the financial obligations 
of the Revolution, which was published 
in 1868 and edited by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Parker Pillsbury and herself. 
Although strongly advised to take ad- 
vantage of bankruptcy laws, as many 
would have done in a similar case, she 
resolutely refused and paid the debts of 
$10,000. She said she could not bear 
that any human being should suffer a 
financial loss because of her, and that 
for the sake of womanhood everywhere 
she must assume its responsibility. 
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ROBABLY the most dramatic event 

in Aunt Susan’s life occurred in 
1872 when, believing and having been 
assured by legal advice that she had the 
right to vote under the Fourteenth 
Amendment, she cast a vote for presi- 
dential electors and was arrested and 
tried for illegal voting. As soon as the 
date and place of her trial were set, she 





Miss Anthony at about the time that she 
entered public life 


made a thorough canvass of the county 
to ascertain if all the possible jurors were 
enlightened regarding this Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

The trial was moved to another 
county, which she canvassed in the same 
manner, giving instruction by both the 
spoken and written word. 

When the case came to trial, the 
judge took it out of the hands of the 
jury and fined her $100 and costs. ‘‘Re- 
sistance to tyranny is obedience to God, 
and I shall never pay a penny of this 
unjust claim’’—and she never did. 

When after she was arrested the 
sheriff was escorting her to jail and the 
conductor came for her fare, she said, 
“Oh, no, ask the gentleman down there 
to pay my fare, I am riding at the ex- 
pense of the Government...” The 
sheriff, who really felt ashamed of his 
job, went to the far end of the car. 

After taking down the above relating 
to Aunt Susan’s voting and being arrest- 
ed, the stenographer laughed outright 
and said—‘‘Well, isn’t it too funny that 
that should have happened—Why, all 


women are voting now!” 


HEN some years ago Aunt Susan 

was lecturing in Evanston, Fran- 
ces E. Willard was one of the auditors. 
At the close of the lecture Miss Willard 
said to a friend, “I do not know whether 
to go home with you and Susan to talk, 
or to go home to think, for I have never 
seen the connection between moral re- 
form and woman’s ballot as I do to- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The jury box. A scene in “Ladies of the Jury,” with Mrs. Fiske reviewed at the end of this article. Human nature, 


not evidence, determines their verdict 


Thoughts of a Jurywoman 


Who Tackles Her Task Conscientiously and Tries to Think Her Way 
Through the Puzzling Phases of Jury Duty 


MERICAN jurors have been 
criticized so severely by news- 
paper editors, magazine writ- 
ers, members of high school 
debating teams, and others 

who may know much or nothing about 
them, that I have been moved to take up 
the cudgels in their defense. I am an 
American juror, or at least I was one 
several months ago. 

But though I am on the jurors’ side, 
I must admit, with everyone else, that 
there is something wrong somewhere, 
either with our American jury system it- 
self or with the persons who are selected 
to serve as jurors. 

“The weak spot in our administration 
of the criminal law is not so much in 
our police forces, or our prosecutors, or 
our police courts, as in our juries,” says 
Charles C. Nott, Jr., eminent New York 
jurist. ‘The tendency of the American 
jury is not to deliver a verdict accord- 
ing to the evidence, but to pronounce a 


By Marian INGLEWOOD 


sort of judgment of Solomon. . . . Thus, 
in a homicide case, they do not decide 
whether A unlawfully killed B, but 
whether B had really cheated A out of 
the $8.50 which was the subject of dis- 
pute, and therefore ought to have been 
killed; not whether C stole $500 from 
his employers, but whether the latter 
were paying him an adequate salary in 
view of his having a wife and eleven 
children, and also whether the employ- 
ers were or were not using fair methods 
in competing with the store on the next 
block; not whether D had criminally 
abducted the girl, but whether the judge 
would give him more than one year if 
he had so abducted her.” 

We plead guilty to Judge Nott’s in- 
dictment. Perhaps we are not so 
crassly stupid as his statement implies, 
but nevertheless we are guilty. It is not 
because of lack of intelligence, however, 
that we render those queer, Solomon-like 
verdicts, neither is it altogether because 


of our tolerance of crime and sympathy 
for the criminal. It is because we are 
ignorant of our duties as jurors. We 
do not know how to render a verdict 
according to the evidence, and no one 
has told us how. But that does not 
mean we are unintelligent. It means 
we are uneducated along the line of 
endeavor we have so suddenly entered. 
We need to be educated. We need to 
be told what to do, and how to do it. 
Even the experienced juror who has 
served in many terms of court needs 
education, though of course certain de- 
tails have become familiar to him. 

In that term of court when I first 
served, there were very many besides my- 
self who were brand-new jurors, and 
when the wheels of justice began to 
revolve they moved so rapidly and so 
strangely that they left us in a state of 
bewilderment from which we recovered 
only very slowly. I was “called” and 
hustled over into the jury box before I 
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knew what had happened. I sat very 
still, and listened, and watched. In due 
time we were told to stand, raise our 
right hands, and have the oath of the 
American juror administered to us. It 
was a solemn oath, I have no doubt, but 
the clerk of the court repeated it like an 
automaton, and I could not figure out 
what it was he was trying to make us 
swear to. All I could catch were the 
first few words, ‘You do swear,” and 
the last, “So help you God.” Between 
those two phrases there was among 
other things something that sounded like 
“two deliveries make.” I gathered, of 
course, that we were to listen closely to 
all the evidence, weigh all we heard, and 
then decide upon the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoner at the bar. But why 
on earth we were to make “two deli- 
veries,’ I could not comprehend. 


“As Plain as Day” 


HE case moved along merrily 

enough, and after all the witnesses 

had testified, the lawyers had con- 
cluded their arguments, and the judge 
had instructed the jury it was to my 
mind as clear a case of guilt as anyone 
could well find. As we filed out of the 
courtroom to go to the jury room, I was 
sure it would not take us more than five 
or ten minutes to reach a decision. The 
prisoner’s guilt was as plain as day, I 
thought. 

But when we reached the jury room, 
there wasn’t one other juror who agreed 
with me. 

It was a case of assault and battery, 
with intent to kill, and in the last an- 
alysis we had to depend upon the word 
of the two principals, a Negro man and 
a Negro woman, to get at the truth of 
the matter. Perhaps I was wrong, but 
I thought the woman’s story rang true, 
while the man’s sounded false and con- 
fused; besides, about part of the cir- 
cumstances a policeman’s story agreed 
perfectly with the woman’s. But all 
the other jurors maintained the man was 
innocent, that the whole thing was 
nothing but a “frame-up” because he no 
doubt knew more of the woman’s life 
than she cared to have known, and that 
the policeman who made the arrest was 
assisting in the ‘‘frame-up.” 

“You can’t believe any of those fel- 
lows, policeman nor nobody,” they de- 
clared again and again. ‘“They’re all 
alike bad, and none tell the truth.” 

One kindly, benevolent old gentleman 
took the position that since we couldn’t 
punish all, or at least a majority of 
the criminals who resided in the particu- 
lar section of the city from which the 
defendant came, we shouldn’t punish 
any. ‘Why one and not all?” he in- 
quired repeatedly, and the other ten 
echoed his query. ‘There are hundreds 
of fellows just as guilty as he is run- 
ning around loose. Why let them go 
and not him?” 


Two or three of the jurors favored a 
verdict of “Not Guilty,” and placing the 
costs of the trial on the policeman who 
made the arrest. All but myself in- 
sisted strongly upon a verdict of “Not 
Guilty,” regardless of who paid the 
costs. We finally agreed to compromise 
and to bring in a verdict of “Guilty of 
assault and battery,” without the “intent 
to kill” clause added to it. 

But we were in that jury room vir- 
tually the entire day before we reached 
that decision. We did not argue very 
much about the evidence in the case, 
however. As a matter of fact I doubt 
if any of us could have remembered all 
the evidence accurately, especially after 
we had been in that stuffy jury room for 
seven or eight hours. I did not say 
much, except to insist we were not try- 
ing the hundred or more criminally in- 
clined residents of the section of the 
city where this trouble had broken out. 
We were trying only the accused pris- 
oner. I also maintained that we might 
believe the policeman, and that I could 
see no reason for suspecting a “frame- 


up.” 

The manner of procedure in the jury 
room, too, was altogether different from 
anything I had imagined it would be. I 
fancied we would vote by ballot, that 
we would sit around a long table with 
the foreman presiding and directing the 
discussions, and that the ballots, when 
we did vote, would be secret ballots. 
There was a long table in the room, 
but we did not gather around it. We 
sat on chairs lined up along the sides of 
the room, and our foreman, visibly em- 
barrassed at first by the honors thrust 
upon him, announced about every fifteen 
minutes throughout the day, “All those 


“We have trained judges, trained 
district attorneys, trained lawyers 
for the defense, trained detectives, 
trained officers of the law, even 
trained tipstaffs and trained court 
criers. Why not trained jurors, or 
at least educated jurors, too?” 


who believe the prisoner is not guilty 
may rise.” 

These juries I have been describing 
were in petit court, but juries of the 
civil court and of other courts are just 
about the same, so far as I have been 
able to learn. 


An All-Night Vigil 


FRIEND of mine who served on 
a jury in a civil court had to stay 
twenty hours in the jury room, 
from three o’clock in the afternoon to 
eleven o'clock the next morning, before 
a decision could be reached. It was a 
case in which the plaintiff had instituted 
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a suit against the defendant for damages 
sustained in an accident, and there were 
just about twelve different amounts in- 
sisted upon as the one that should be the 
award. After sitting in those straight- 
backed chairs all night long, the jury 
agreed the next morning to compromise 
by finding the average of the different 
amounts suggested and make that the 
award for the plaintiff. The amount 
finally agreed upon was $369. The 
plaintiff had asked for $15,000. 

This matter of “compromising,” how- 
ever, does not always mean that each one 
yields a trifle in order to make the final 
decision come more nearly to his idea 
of what the verdict should be. It usually 
means, I learned, a compromise with 
your conscience and an _ unconditional 
surrender to the majority, whether or 
not you believe the majority to be right. 

“Oh, I knew he was guilty,” more 
than one member of a jury has said, 
“but rather than make any more ex- 
penses for the county, I compromised 
and agreed to.a verdict of ‘Not Guilty,’ 
the same as the rest of em.” 


” 


Compromise Verdicts 


OMETIMES a “compromise” will 
bring about the strange verdict of 
“Not guilty, but pay the costs.” 

This means that one or more members 
of the jury are convinced of the guilt or 
innocence of the defendant, but rather 
than hold on to their convictions, they 
“compromise” and agree to punish him 
by having him pay the costs of the trial. 
This is not always such a very slight 
punishment, but it is one of the easiest 
ways out of a difficulty. 

Everyone seems to think, ““We ought 
to have more intelligent jurors.” I cer- 
tainly thought so when I was serving 
on my first case. Afterward I met some 
of those eleven jurors who would not 
agree with me, in their places of busi- 
ness, and I decided then they were just 
as intelligent as I am, and perhaps more 
so. One of them was a saleslady in an 
exclusive woman’s shop and sold five 
and six hundred dollar fur coats as if 
they were fifty or sixty dollar affairs. 
I have never been able to sell a ticket 
to a church supper, let alone a fur coat. 
One of the men was a mechanic in a 
large garage. He was a perfect wizard 
when it came to locating trouble and 
getting it fixed up. You have to possess 
at least a fair degree of intelligence to 
do things like that. 

And so you might go on down the list 
of names on that first jury of mine, or 
of any other American jury, and you 
would find every one of us a perfectly 
normal, intelligeit human being, some 
of us very successful in our chosen pro- 
fession or business, but about as lost 
when doing jury service as if we had 
just been shot out of a volcano and 
hadn’t found our bearings yet. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Editorially Speaking 


“Peace on Earth’—A Goal 


ITH Armistice Day just behind and Christ- 
W mas Day just ahead, it seems fair to take 
stock of our peace gains. For there are gains. 
One speaker and writer after another comments on the 
spread of a new hope and confidence in the possibility 
of permanent peace. Undoubtedly, the Paris Peace 
Pact has exerted an enormous influence. For the first 
time war has been declared illegal, has been officially 
discredited. And the tremendous significance of that, 
as Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick pointed out, is that “it 
took patriotism from the war-makers and gave it to 
the peacemakers . . . The peacemakers are now the 
patriots and that change is one of the most crucial in 
history.” 

Looking back at the years since that first Armistice 
Day, one sees a rather steady advance, in spite of dis- 
couragements: the organization of the League of Na- 
tions; of the World Court; the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921; the acceptance of the Dawes plan by 
Germany; the Locarno treaties, and the restoration of 
Germany to the family of nations; the beginnings ot 
the Young plan, and, again, the Paris treaty, followed 
by the successful visit of Ramsay MacDonald to 
America, and arrangements for the Naval Conference. 
Meantime, this country has come to a better under- 
standing with its Mexican neighbor. And in the 
Pacific, repeated conferences like the Institute of Pacific 
Relations just ended in Japan, are bringing to hard 
questions the solvent of intelligent, candid discussion. 
There is indeed a new spirit abroad. It will meet, is 
meeting, opposition, and that opposition will marshall 
strong forces. But they that are for us are stronger 
than those that are against us. At any rate, we may 
make it true—and so, A Merry Christmas, in a world 
turned in the right direction. 


ok K K 


Why Not Appoint a Woman? 
"| wn me we believe women’s opinions should be 





made effective in public life, the last thing we 

want is to see a woman forced into an important 
post just because she is a woman. There are unques- 
tionably fields of public service in which women have 
not yet had sufficient experience to serve. So far as 
we know, for instance, no woman is an expert on the 
technicalities of navy or army equipment. No woman, 
therefore, should be sent to the coming Naval Confer- 
ence in the capacity of an expert, required to offer judg- 
ments based on tonnages, elevations, guns and such 
like. But not all the members of the London Nava! 
Conference are to be naval experts, we understand. 
There are to be also persons of statesmanlike attain- 
ments, of judicial mind and international grasp. And 
there are in this country a few outstanding women who 
obviously meet those requirements. Possibly, a woman 


has already been scheduled for a place on the delega- 
tion. We think such an appointment would be suit- 
able, and of real value to the Conference. 


Our Birthday 


HE Woman's Journal will be sixty years old 

on January 1. Those sixty years have -brought 

stupendous changes in every realm of human life, 
and none more striking than the opening of doors to 
women. When the Journal began its work, as the ar- 
ticles in this number show, the occasional woman who 
aspired to be a doctor, a lawyer, a preacher, could attain 
her ambition—if at all—only at the cost of facing scorn 
and bitter opposition. The profession for women was 
teaching. One lone state had woman suffrage, but a 
long, hard battle lay ahead, and suffragists were still, 
in general, anathema. If a woman had to work for 
wages, she was likely to be a seamstress or a domestic 
servant, or a mill worker if she lived in a factory 
region; and her wages in any case were pitiful. <A 
married woman had practically no property or personal 
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rights, and an unmarried woman was _ perceptibly 
worse off. 

Today—but everybody knows about today. Is it 
all over then? Are all doors open? The answer, in 
spite of all the freedom won for women, must be No. 
There are still closed doors, and other doors only ajar. 
Turn to Mary Anderson’s paragraphs about women’s 
wages; to Sophonisba Breckinridge’s lines about legal 
inequalities still persisting, and Mrs. Crane’s account of 
church barriers still standing; recall the still closed 
doors of certain law schools, the financial world’s re- 
luctance to take women in, their scarcity in orchestras, 
on the staffs of hospitals, and in high public office. Yet 
though the answer is “No,” it might well be, “No, but” 
--No, Sut all doors are opening; can be opened; all 
barriers that keep women from a full share in life can 
be broken down. 

There is still work to be done, not only in establish- 
ing women’s status, but in strengthening their work 
for society in general. Industrial gains must be safe- 
guarded, child welfare guaranteed, the double duties of 
shome and work must be adjusted, and peace must be 
made sure. With the wish and will to help realize all 
these ideals, through serving as the expression of 
women’s old-new concerns and interests, the Journal 
begins its second sixty years. 
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The Next Job 


ND if anyone is looking for an immediate task, it 
lies to hand: let her make ready to do every- 
thing possible through her representatives to 

further the passage of a bill that will restore govern- 
ment aid to mothers and new born babies. The Shep- 
pard-Towner law, which did just that, expired in 
June. The Jones-Cooper bill, slightly different, but 
to the same purpose, has not been passed. The coming 
session will bring another chance. Under the com- 
bined agencies of state and nation splendid work has 
been done—and the lowered death rate of babies is an 
incentive to continue. So is the slightly lowered 
death rate of mothers in childbirth. The need is 
acute and the work has been begun. It must go on. 


* * * 


W orking Girls and Wages 
Te eet working women’s wages have im- 


proved in the past fifty years or so, they still 

leave much to be desired. The Women’s 
Bureau gives us the figures which lie back of Miss 
Anderson’s comments on page 15. Of 70,000 women 
wage-earners in New York City in 1870, 20,000 were 
in a constant fight with starvation and 7,000 lived in 
cellars. A report on New York labor conditions 
gives $3 to $8 as the wages of women in seventy-five 
types of employment, and it was common complaint 
that “real wages were lower than they had _ been 
twenty-five years before, while board had risen from 
$2.25 per week in 1840 to $6 per week in 1870.” 

And now today—again in New York. Instead of 
$6 a week, figures compiled by the State Bureau of 
Women in Industry indicate that a room and three 
meals a day in New York City cost a girl at the 
least $14.69 a week. At the same time the current 
beginner’s wage varies from $13 to $15 a week. 
Clerks range from $12 to $18, pressers $16 to $17, 
stenographers $15 to $25, etc. 

Wages are indeed higher than formerly, but thou- 
sands of working women are not paid enough to 
enable them to live in comfort unless subsidized by 
their families, their friends, or by some special agency. 
Such figures, such considerations, have been offered 
recently in connection with an important Conference 
of the Association to Promote Proper Housing for 
Girls. Fine work has been done to provide them 
suitable living places, but the best proof of the intel- 
ligence of those who provide it is their demand that 
wages should make a subsidy needless. 


* * x 


Trust-able College Girls 


HOSE who are accustomed to mourn over the 
younger generation must have been rather con- 
fused by the trend of the speeches at a dinner 
given recently for the presidents of the seven great 
Eastern women’s colleges. “The speakers were these 
seven heads, of whom, incidentally, five are women. 
They said that college girls smoke—in smoking rooms 
provided for them, in some of the colleges. They said 
that the girls are not closely chaperoned any more— 


that many of the old social regulations have gone by 
the board. All of which might make many a parent 
dubious—were it not for those presidents’ whole- 
hearted observation that modern college girls can be 
trusted, that they show admirable self-control and 
good sense. 

In classroom work, as well as in social matters, the 


girl’s right to decide for herself is respected. ‘‘Elec- 
tives” have replaced prescribed courses. “Unlimited 


cuts” are allowed. In certain higher courses classrooms 
need not be entered at all. And the results are good. 
This is only an application of the idea that the way 
to make people responsible is to give them responsi- 
bility. There are common-sense limits, when inex- 
perienced college girls are involved, but we agree with 
the Seven Presidents that “individualism” is whole- 
some and right. 





Will Women W ear Them? 
A praied a has the Woman's Journal been so 


praised and blamed in the same breath, and rarely 

has it been so much quoted, as in its expression 
of opinion concerning the new styles in women’s 
clothes. We are variously interpreted as approving the 
new styles as a return to being graceful and ladylike. 
We are reproached for being hostile to individuality 
in taste. We are accused of being in league with 
manufacturers who desire to sell more cloth, and we 
are exhorted to lead a crusade against the hampering 
new fashions. 

The battle, as we see it, is between the weight of 
modern propaganda enforcing the standardization of 
a new fashion, and the new freedom of women. 

Standardization there is a-plenty. Take hats . . 
a few months ago every woman’s eyes were hidden 
unacr a deep hat brim which often made one’s best 
friend unrecognizable. Today, at a lecture or a club 
meeting, we look at row after row of women, each 
with a hat rolled back from the forehead, flat on top, 
with wide brims on each side like elephant’s ears and 
hanging down in the back like the sou’wester of a 
Gloucester fisherman. A style which may be pretty 
on a young, piquant face, now worn by every woman 
—middle-aged or old, with faces fat or thin, round 
or long. 

Standardization may be inevitable, but whether the 
present effort to put women back into hampering 
clothes will succeed or not still depends on women 
themselves. The shops say they are buying the new 
dresses eagerly. At fashionable teas skirts are notice- 
ably longer. In the evening, legs even in front view 
are disappearing, but streets still show little change. 

Fashion designers, manufacturers and merchants are 
watching the trend closely and there is still some un- 
certainty whether the new fashions will stick. After 
all, women themselves are the court of last resort. If 
they insist on having the kind of clothes they want 
to wear, the shops will carry them. 
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The Anniversary and Memorial Plan 


N its tenth anniversary year the League of Women 
Voters is remembering, not by words alone, the “‘lead- 
ers whose work and whose influence have brought to 
the women of this country a new day of partnership 
in its public life.’ Its plan, which has stirred the 

memories of campaigners for suffrage and fired the imagina- 
tion of a younger generation, grew out of the desire of one 
woman to catch and to hold for the future the memory of the 
service of a pioneer in her state. 

Mrs. Augustus Searle of Minneapolis was on a pleasure 
trip on the Nile when word came to her of the death of Mrs. 
Clara Ueland. Stirred by the irreparable loss of such an 
unselfish and spirited worker, she considered how the record 
and influence of such a citizen might be perpetuated. Out of 
a sense of grateful appreciation came an idea for a roll of 
honor which would include other great leaders of the woman 
movement in this country. This idea was presented by Mrs. 
Searle to the General Council of the League in April and 
eagerly accepted by the delegates of thirty-eight states who 
were present. 

The plan includes the establishment of a National Roll of 
Honor, the names to be inscribed on a permanent tablet to 
be erected in Washington. Nominations will be made by 
the state Leagues on the ground of being the place of birth, 
residence, or service of the woman to be honored. A suitable 
fund is to be raised in honor of each name proposed. Further 
provision is made for a permanent memorial fund of $250,000, 
the income of which is to be expended to support the work of 
the League as the logical channel for perpetuating the influ- 
ence of the pioneers and the later leaders. 

Mrs. Richard Edwards of Peru, Indiana, former suffrage 
worker and the League’s first treasurer, joyously accepted the 
opportunity to serve as chairman of the plan. In carrying 
the idea to all parts of the country before the anniversary 
convention next April in Louisville, she is assisted by the 
following aides: Mrs. Searle, Mrs. Caspar Whitney of New 
York, Mrs. James Morrisson of Chicago, Mrs. Ernest J. 
=— San Francisco, and Mrs. Malcolm L. McBride, Cleve- 
and. 


In One State 


E are fortunate in Minnesota to have as chairman of 

the honor rol! committee the woman with whom the 

beautiful idea for the celebration of the National 
League’s tenth anniversary originated. As members of the 
committee to meet with Mrs. Searle, there were naturally 
chosen women who, ten years ago, when suffrage was in the 
winning and the League of Women Voters at its beginning, 
used constantly to be meeting together but who in the years 
since have not all gone the same way and who have all been 
too busy to share reminiscences. Obviously, it has been a joy 
to them not only to come together but to pause and talk of 
the past. 


Almost without debate this committee chose, among many 
possible women, six whom they wished at this time to propose 
for the national honor roll. Three of these are still with us, 
active in the League of Women Voters and, except in years, 
young. ‘Three of the six are no longer “living.” This is 
the word we use. In the memories of those who knew them 
and in their illimitable influence they live as few of us ever 
live. 

The names of these candidates have been presented to the 
state board, by them to the state convention, and finally with 
a personal tribute, each by a friend and admirer, at the tenth 
birthday party of our own state League of Women Voters. 
Thus has the circle gradually widened of those who take 
pleasure in honoring beloved friends. To this pleasure there 
has been added a certain inspiration in the recognition that 
these familiar friends are worthy of national celebration. 

Among us, during these meetings, has been a little group 
of Young Voters, delegates from college Leagues who have 
listened to the presentation of Minnesota’s candidates for 
national recognition. It must mean much to these young 
women to learn what qualities go to the making of women 
celebrated as leaders of unpopular causes—what charm, what 
humor, what spirit, what kindness, what grace, what beauty! 

Marcurrite M. WELLs. 


Keep Faith with the Pioneers 


CHANCE to honor great suffrage leaders who la- 

bored for years and gloriously sacrificed themselves 

for the political enfranchisement of women and the 
broadening of their opportunities; to testify to our pride in 
the leaders in the League of Women Voters who in turn 
are giving unstintedly their brilliant leadership, their fine 
intelligence, their unfailing service to keep faith with the 
past—this is the anniversary and memorial idea. 

This chance rekindles in me the fire of the suffrage days. 
I believe that every woman who worked to win the vote for 
women will want to have a share in the National Memorial 
and Anniversary Plan. I believe that every woman who has 
learned to work for better government in the “League way” 
will want to have a share in the fund. Every worker in the 
League will want to share in it too, because the League of 
Women Voters is a focal point for her high hopes that out 
of its wise and careful growth will come a large and widely 
educated citizenry, and leaders of women equipped for un- 
selfish public service. 

The time is so short! Everyone cannot be reached per- 
sonally and invited to join'in this mighty testimonial so I 
should like to make my few words an invitation to each 
reader of them to seize her pen and make her pledge forth- 
with. Gifts large and small should come rolling in like an 
ocean from eager women, inheritors of the great tradition, 
anxious to share in this most fitting tribute to our great 
emancipators. 
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The idea is an inspiration, a reverent pause in our on- 
ward march along the path they plowed for us. It brings 
back vividly the great old suffrage days; our happy loyalties 
to our fellow workers; those gruelling, tragic, dramatic days 
lightened by friendships begun and cemented in a common 
cause. We who had the chance to work for the vote will 
never forget the “army with banners,” that great and friendly 
fellowship. 

And now comes our National League of Women Voters— 
a unique experiment in the world—a great all-partisan or- 
ganization for the education of women as voters. With high 
patriotism it serves our country basically because we know 
full well that the nation depends for its future greatness 
upon a sane and intelligent electorate. The League is the 
natural inheritor of previous ideals for which many brave 
women have given their lives. It proposes to keep their 
names clear on the brightly burnished shield of galiant 
memory and the Memorial Fund is to be the fine flower on 
its tenth anniversary to show that the League of Women 
Voters has kept the faith—Lucia McBripe. 


Major Interests 


HEN the regular session of the Congress convenes on 
December 2, the League will be prepared to urge 
consideration of several 
unfinished measures. The contin- 
uation of the state and Federal 
program for the welfare and hy- 
giene of maternity and infancy is 
of prime importance since there 
nave already been reports of the 
necessary curtailment of activities 
and of working organizations in 
some states since the Federal aid 
stopped with the expiration of 
the original Sheppard-Towner 
Act last June. The League will 
support the measures introduced 
by Senator Jones of Washing- 
ton (S. 255), and Representa- 
tive Cooper of Ohio (H.R. 
1195), 

Continued governmental op- 
eration of Muscle Shoals as pro- 
vided in S.J. Res. 49 intro- 
duced by Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, which is on the Sen- 
ate calendar with the favorable 
report of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, has the League endorse- 
ment. The third major interest 
of the League is the “Lame 
Duck” amendment (S.J. Res. 
3), which has passed this Senate 
and is ready for the House Com- 
mittee on the Election of President and Vice-President. 

Other interests will be amendments to the Cable Act, a 
Federal Department of Education, District of Columbia suf- 
frage, and jury service for Hawaiian women. 








On Juries in Hawaii 


HO serves on juries in Hawaii? “Male citizens” 

only, and the Congress of the United States alone 

can remedy the situation. That is because the dis- 
crimination is written into the Organic Act itself, which the 
Hawaiian legislature is powerless to change. The interesting 
thing is that not only do the women of Hawaii want the 
discrimination removed but the legislature of the Territory 
has twice memorialized the Congress to this effect. 

What lies back of this appeal to Congress? Several fac- 
tors, of course, and fundamentally the self-respecting convic- 
tion of women that they should be citizens in fact as well as 
in name, not merely on Election Day but on all the days 
of the year. An immediate factor is an alarming increase of 
sex crimes, coupled with difficulty in securing convictions 
and adequate sentences under the present system. In all such 
crimes a child, a girl, or a woman is involved, and as a com- 
plaining witness is called upon to testify before the jury, 
which under the present law is composed of men only. The 
Hawaii League of Women Voters points out that investiga- 
tion has shown 384 cases in four years with 135 convictions. 

A picturesque background for this agitation is recalled by 
a glimpse into Hawaiian history to the days of native rule 
under which women occupied places of responsibility and 
public’ trust. Not only did 
women serve as queen, as is well 
known, but there were women 
ministers of state, and women 
were admitted to membership in 
the upper house—a right which 
Canadian women have only just 
now secured and which is still 
resisted in Great Britain. It 
was only after the middle of the 
Victorian century, when Cau- 
casian civilization became domi- 
nant in Hawaii, that words ex- 
cluding women from participa- 
tion in public affairs began to be 
written into law. 

The right and justice of hav- 
ing women serve on juries are 
so plain that in almost every 
state where it has not been con- 
ceded, the League is making this 
a major interest. The National 
League of Women Voters is glad 
to have a direct hand in this effort 
by supporting a bill now in the 
Congress (H.R. 4656). This 
would amend the Organic Act 
for the Territory in the section 
relating to juries by striking out 
the word “male” as a qualifica- 
tion of “citizens” eligible to 
serve and by providing that juries shall be constituted with- 
out reference to sex. It is already provided in the Act that 
juries must be constituted without reference to race or place 
of nativity—-GLapys Harrison. 


© Underwood & Underwood 
Mrs. Percy T. Walden, of New Haven, spokesman for 
continued maternity and infancy hygiene work, in the 
League’s deputation to the White House, October 17 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Women Elected in 1929 
LECTION DAY this year was an 


off season. Nevertheless in the few 
states where state or municipal elections 
were held several women were winners. 
In New York State, Mrs. Rhoda Fox 
Graves, Republican, was re-elected as 
the only woman member of the, Assem- 
bly. In New Jersey there are still six 
women state representatives—Miss May 
M. Carty, Democrat (re-elected) ; 
Miss Florence L. Haines, Miss Agnes 
C. Jones, Miss Emma Peters, Mrs. Ida 
M. Stelle (all re-elected), and Mrs. 
Florence A. Barlow, Republicans. In 
Virginia the Secretary of State reports 
that “unofficial returns indicate that 
only one woman—Mrs. C. C. White, 
of Gloucester—was elected to the legis- 
lature.” This is a decided loss, since 
for the past two years four women have 
sat in the Virginia House of Delegates. 
On municipal tickets, Mrs. Rebecca 
F. Hoffman, Democrat, was elected to 
succeed Miss Annie Mathews as regis- 
ter of New York County, thus becoming, 
at $12,000 a year, the highest-paid 
woman public official in New York State. 
She was the only woman among thirty- 
four nominated for various places to 
win in the city election. Mrs. Hoffman, 
widow of a municipal court justice, has 
been active in Hebrew charity work, 
and for the past ten years has been po- 
litical co-leader of her district. 





Off Again to the Wilds 
WAY to Africa go the Martin 


Johnsons—this time to study the 
Pygmy forests. Out of twenty years of 
married life, Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
have spent just three in safe and com- 
fortable home territory—and they love 
roving! Mrs. Johnson’s special job on 
their tours of exploration is to stand by 
with a gun while Mr. Johnson takes 
photographs of wild animals, and to 
shoot to kill before the camera model 
makes a meal of the cameraman. 





A Woman Qualifies 


haem the Federal Cotton Stand- 
ards Act, Miss Mary Crawford, of 
Memphis, Tennessee, is the first woman 
to become a licensed classifier of cotton 
linters—the short staple fiber adhering 
to cotton seed after ginning. She will 
be one of thirty-four persons licensed by 


the Secretary of Agriculture to separate 
cotton linters (which average 1,000,000 
bales annually) in accordance with the 
official standards for grading. 


Titerary Prize Winners 
IRST O’Henry Memorial Award 


for the best short story by an 
American writer in an American maga- 
zine during 1929, has been given to 
Dorothy Rothschild Parker for her 
story, “Big Blonde,’ which appeared in 
The Bookman. Another literary 
honor goes to Miss Hope Emily Allen, 
graduate of Bryn Mawr and Radcliffe, 
to whom the British Academy has given 
the Rose Mary Crawshay prize granted 
annually to a woman of any nationality 
for distinction in English literature. 


Her Vision Helps Blind 


ACK of the new $4,000,000 Wil- 

liam Holland Wilmer Ophthalmo- 
logical Institute at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity is the determination of a woman 
to honor and repay the surgeon who 
restored her failing eyesight. Mrs. 
Henry Breckinridge is the woman, and 
while her eyes were still bandaged after 
Dr. Wilmer had operated to save her 
sight, she had the vision of a fine, mod- 
ern hospital and research laboratory 
where this doctor’s skill could be more 
widely available. Under her leadership 
grateful patients contributed in small 
amounts and large. Mrs. Breckin- 
ridge, who has been many years with 
the American Child Health Association, 
has just been appointed Director of Pub- 
lic Relations of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 


A Useful Bibliography 


LUB women, writers, speakers and 

many others will find valuable 
source material in a bibliography pre- 
pared by Bertha Elizabeth Buelow of 
the Library School, University of Wis- 
consin, to show how woman suffrage has 
benefited the United States and what 
part women have so far played in Ameri- 
can politics. The bibliography refers to 
the number of women elected to public 
office, the progressive legislation passed 
through their influence, women’s atti- 
tude toward equal suffrage, and biog- 
raphies of women political leaders. 
The Woman’s Journal is often cited. 


Through Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, 
former president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, who carried 
Journal credentials at the latest League 
of Nations Assembly, our readers may 
share in an interesting evening at the 
International Club in Geneva, where 
the Joint Standing Committee of Wom- 
en's International ‘Organizations en- 
tertained the women delegates to the 
Assembly of the League. Here is the 
story, in part, of the Journal’s guest 
at the banquet: 


HE toast-mistress was Dame Rachel 

Crowdy, slender, graceful, fair to 
look upon, with a crown of glorious 
golden hair. As always, she was per- 
fectly gowned and perfectly at ease. All 
of the women accredited to the Tenth 
Assembly of the League were guests (see 
Woman's Journal for October, page 
32). Only the Lithuanian is a full dele- 
gate, however: the others are substitute 
delegates or technical advisers or secre- 
taries. 

Mrs. Swanwick, who is said to be one 
of the most intellectual women in Great 
Britain, spoke first. An ardent supporter 
of the League for Peace and Freedom, 
she rather took women to task for not 
having done more for peace, and finally 
made the remark that during the war 
the League for Peace and Freedom was 
the only group of women that really took 
a positive stand for peace. You could 
feel an undercurrent of dissent. Next 
spoke clever Mme. Kluyver, the secre- 
tary of the delegation from the Nether- 
lands. Her treatment of the codifica- 
tion of laws concerning women and chil- 
dren made a genuine impression. 

When Siam was called upon and 
Dame Rachel Crowdy presented Miss 
Devakul, there rose a petite girl who 
looked not a day over eighteen, very 
attractive and garbed in an exquisite 
last-word creation that exactly suited 
her. As the purest Oxford English 
poured forth from her crimson lips in 
polished sentences, we gasped with sur- 
prise and delight. She proceeded to en- 
lighten us as to the position of Siamese 
women—a lofty one according to this 
young secretary (for she is not a dele- 
gate but only one of the three secretaries 
of the Siamese delegation). ‘In Siam,” 
she said, “we are taught ‘honour thy 
mother and thy father, not as you teach, 
‘honour thy father and thy mother.’ 
Property rights in Siam favor the 
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woman. Woman is virtually head of 
the house and virtually controls the prop- 
erty that belongs both to the husband 
and the wife.” 

Dame Rachel announced ‘Lady 
Astor,” and an electric spark ran through 
the room. She threw two bombs. In 
the first place, she took issue with Mrs. 
Swanwick, good-humoredly but deter- 
minedly. Next she said: “We seem very 
proud that we have fourteen delegates 
to the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, but what is fourteen to the num- 
ber we ought to have?” Then she gave 
interesting figures showing the number 
of bills introduced to better the condi- 
tion of women and children in England 
before and after there were women in 
Parliament. 

Next came Mrs. Corbett-Ashby, presi- 
dent of the International Suffrage Alli- 
ance, a linguist of rare talent, attractive 
in looks, in dress, in demeanour. She 
paid an exquisite tribute to Dame Rachel 
Crowdy and expressed the profound re- 
gret of all womanhood that after eight 
year’s remarkable service, Dame Rachel 
is to leave. 

After the program, nobody wanted to 
go home. Everybody wanted to stay 
and talk things over. 

The League is certainly moving. The 
difference in the atmosphere this year 
from that of 1927 is phenomenal. Eng- 
land set the pace when Ramsay Mac- 
Donald made his speech on the second 
day of the Assembly. Coming straight 
from the Hague Conference, the Prime 
Minister spoke not alone with force, 
energy and creative imagination, but 
also with kindness and great human 
understanding. He healed many wounds. 

ANNA J. H. PENNYBACKER. 


Among Organizations 


Cause and Cure of War—Preliminary 
plans are being made for the Fifth Con- 
ference on the Cause and Cure of War 
to be held at the Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C., January 14-17. On 
the preliminary program are scheduled a 
forum on “How far have we progressed 
in the cause and cure of war?’’; a session 
on the growth of peace machinery in 
the past decade; an evening address on 
“The Gaps in the Machinery of Peace’ ; 
a visit to the Senate and a round table 
on disarmament. Information may be 
secured from Room 1015, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal Building, New York 
City. 

National Council of Women—Repre- 
sentatives of twenty-five women’s organ- 
izations met for the biennial of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States, November 4-9, at the Home 
Making Center, New York City. The 
women pledged themselves to support 
President Hoover’s White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
Tariff was a subject of major interest 
both at the meetings and at an “Inter- 








national Dinner,” where both sides of 
increased rates had a hearing. The 
Council members will make an inten- 
sive study of the proposed tariff bill be- 
fore deciding at the next International 
Council meeting whether to join with 
other nations in a campaign to do away 
with all tariffs. 

On the question of “movies,” a dif- 
ference of opinion developed that brought 
out both sides of the controversial ques- 
tion as to whether clubwomen should 
cooperate with the motion picture in- 
dustry to get better films, or work on 
the outside, the discussion centering on 
the recent appointment of Mrs. Thomas 





HENRIETTA ROELOFS 
One of the eight American women members 
of the conference called by the Institute of 


Pacific Relations at Kyoto, Japan. Oriental 
women were also well represented. 


G. Winter as the representative of or- 
ganized women to assist the Director of 
Studio Relations for the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors. 

Dr. Valeria Parker declined re-elec- 
tion as president of the Council, and 
Mrs. Frances P. Parks, of New York 
City, was named as acting president for 
a three months’ term. Other officers 
elected are: first vice-president, Mrs. 
Theodore Louden, Bloomington, In- 
diana; recording secretary, Mrs. Estelle 
Sternberger, New York City; corre- 








CALENDAR 


Golden Rule Sunday for the relief of suf- 
fering children, December 8. 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary Conference of 
the National Child Labor Committee, New 
York, N, Y., December 16-17. 

Convention of the National 
Jewish Women, Los Angeles, 
January 12-17. 

(Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War, Washington, D. C., January 14-17. 

Annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 19-22. 

Convention of the National League of 
Women Voters, Louisville, Kentucky, April 
28-May 3. 


Council of 
California, 


sponding secretary, Mrs. Glen L. Swig- 
gett, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, Mrs. 
Alfred Wilson, Rochester, Michigan. 
Eight specialized tours, under leaders 
interested in peace, education, music, 
health and other fields, are being planned 
to take 250 women from the United 
States to the International Council 
meeting in Vienna, May 26 to June 7. 


Girl Scouts’ Meeting—Opening with 
an international ceremony in which were 
borne to the platform the massed flags 
of thirty-one nations wherein Girl Scouts 
are organized, the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the National Girl Scouts got 
under way in New Orleans, November 
6. A $3,000,000 five-year develop- 
ment program recently announced was 
the main item for consideration—a plan 
involving the training of leaders for the 
present 204,000 Girl Scouts as well as 





increase in membership and_ support. 
Mrs. William H. Hoffman, of Barring- 
ton, R. I., was re-elected president. 


Other officers for 1930 are: first vice- 
president, Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, of 
New York City; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Vance C. McCormick, of Harris- 
burg, Pa.; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Julian H. Barnes, New York City; 
treasurer, Mrs. Edgar Rickard, New 


York City. 


Hotel Women Meet—The National 
Hotel Exposition in New York City, 
November 11-15, drew many women in 
the hotel business from all over the 
country. A special Woman’s Day Pro- 
gram, arranged by Mrs. Lois Peirce 
Hughes, formerly of the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, stressed the need, 
with more women traveling alone, for 
women hotel executives. 


Consumers’ League—A three-day an- 
niversary meeting marked the thirtieth 
birthday of the National Consumers’ 
League in November. “Investigate, re- 
cord, agitate’ has been the motto of the 
League since it was founded. Child 
labor, long hours in shop and store, 
tenement house sweat-shops, meager 
wages for women—these are some of 
the sore spots in the nation’s industrial 
life that the League has prodded into, 
reported in the stark ugliness of truth, 
and aroused the public to cure. The 
League has been led during all its thirty 
years by the gallant, tireless, “‘never-say- 
die” spirit of its general secretary— 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. 


Women’s Overseas Service League— 
All women honorably discharged from 
overseas service with one of the Allies 
between 1914 and 1920 are invited to 
join the Women’s Overseas Service 
League, which recently started a drive 
for increased membership. Some of the 
League’s aims are to further patriotism, 
to assist men and women incapacitated 
by the war, and to promote friendship 
between America and her war Allies. 
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Edith Wharton's New Novel— 
“A Room of One’s Own’—The 
Prize War Novels—‘Five and 


Ten”-——Cleopatra—Poems 


T HE latest novel by Edith Wharton 

lacks the crystal, exquisite work- 
manship of that master hand in her 
earlier stories. Yet Mrs. Wharton has 
grown in ripeness and tolerance. In 
“Hudson River Bracketed,” she under- 
takes a very difficult idea, the interpre- 
tation of a literary artist who is over- 
whelmed by the forces of American lite 
—its commercialism, its standardization. 

The artist never quite emerges as a 
completely realized character. But Mrs. 
Wharton has justified her skill once 
again in portraying the two women be- 
tween whom Vance Weston is torn. 
Intelligent, clever Halo, descendant of 
a long line of Knickerbocker autocrats, 
who loves Vance tor his mind, is etched 
in sharp contrast to Laura Lou, stupid, 
soft and devoted, who loves Vance for 
himself. In this triangular drama of 
immemorial interest Mrs. Wharton has 
shown in her irony more sympathy and 
understanding than she is usually cred- 
ited with. 

The explanation of the much-dis- 
cussed title is a ‘“gingerbread”’ style of 
architecture found in New York State 
which an authority found unclassifiable 
and finally dubbed, in brackets, ‘“Hud- 
son River.’ An old mansion of this 
overdecorated but comfortable type is the 
setting for part of the story as well as 
a symbol to Vance Weston of “‘the past’ 
which he adored. 


N a theme which has inspired trag- 

edy, problem plays and sociologi- 
cal treatises, Ellen Glasgow has written 
her wittiest novel, “They Stooped to 
Folly.” 

Aunt Agatha sinned mournfully in a 
reform age and spent her days wearing 
her scarlet letter as a warning. Mrs. 
Dalrymple sinned lightly and became a 
pretty widow who understood men. But 
Milly sinned naturally, without repent- 
ance, as if it were her own private con- 
cern. These “fallen” ladies, however, 
are only three of the dozen characters 
which Miss Glasgow has drawn brilli- 
antly against a Virginia background that 
she knows so well. She has polished a 





brittle novel of little story value with 
such intelligence, such ironic humor, such 
tolerant insight that it shines among the 
best sellers of the season. 


66 OMEN have no creative tal- 
ent. Where in the past were 


the great women poets, painters and 
composers?” This theme, which every 
one has heard many times, is handled 
by Virginia Woolf, noted English nov- 
elist, in “d Room of One’s Own” ina 
manner suggestive, subtle, humorous 
and thought-provoking. She etches a 
devastating sketch of the conditions of 
woman’s living during past centuries— 
of her poverty, her subserviency, the 
crushing weight of disapproval of any 
attempt she ever made to lift herself. 
Through centuries men have been en- 
couraged to create and given surround- 
ings and tools which have made creation 
possible. Women have borne and 
brought up. children, so the world is full 
of their work, but of money, of free- 
dom, of leisure and privacy they have 
had nothing in the past. Only now are 
they beginning to be educated, to have 
incomes they can control and a room to 
themselves in which they can work. 

Mrs. Woolf denies the old idea that 
poets are inspired by poverty and 
flourish in garrets. She names the great 
poets, who almost without exception 
were university men, with money te 
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travel and experience life, and leisure 
in which to create. Her thesis is well 
expressed in one sentence: “‘Men’s minds 
have been well nourished, well educated, 
never thwarted or opposed, free from 
birth to stretch themselves in whatever 
way they liked.” When this can be 
said of women, particularly when they 
have incomes of their own and 
privacy in which to work, then, and not 
till’ then, will the world know whether 
or not women are creative. 


LL of a sudden war novels have 

become exceedingly popular. ‘All 
Quiet on the Western Front’”—the 
German war novel .by Erich Maria 
Remarque, reviewed in the August 
Woman's Journal, is a best seller. A 
little pile of war books—by German, 
French, English writers—await their 
turn on the Bookshelf. Houghton 
Mifflin divided a $25,000 war novel 
prize between an American man and 
woman — William T. Scanlon and 
Mary Lee. 

Mr. Scanlon’s book, “God Have 
Mercy on Us,” is a straightaway narra- 
tive of war experiences by a marine— 
in action at Verdun, Chateau Thierry, 
Soissons, and in the Meuse-Argonne. 
This young man was in the war—in 
action and under fire almost constantly. 
The author makes no comments, _in- 
dulges in none of the puzzled philoso- 
phizing of the young German _ in 
Remarque’s book. Always objective, he 
piles up detail on detail—nearly all 
horrible. As a piece of literature, the 
book is defective. This reviewer frankly 
judges war books by their power to 
make war odious, and from that point 
of view, Mr. Scanlon’s book ranks high. 
Mr. Scanlon is no pacifist, no lover of 
the enemy, but he certainly does not en- 
joy the war. 


F you happen to be one of the legion 
of women who served overseas with 
the Red Cross, the Y. W., the Y. M. 
or other organization, you can live over 
those stirring days by reading “Jt’s a 
Great War,’ by Mary Lee. If you 
didn’t get “over there’’ you have a com- 
plete and faithful picture of what most 
women war workers went through. 
Theirs was not the harrowing face- 
to-face with death described in so many 
recent war books and plays, though they 
ran the constant danger of epidemic, 
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conscious. Is your 
knowledge of Ameri- 
can colleges up-to- 
date? 
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This unique book will tell 


you which college is which 
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WHICH COLLEGE? 


This handy manual of Amer- 
ican colleges tells you: 
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Where they are located 

Why and by whom they 
were founded 

What their equipment is 

What their fees are 

What degrees they give 

What their enrollment is 

All about their important 
extra-curricular activities. 


Whether or not you are a college 
graduate, whether you are look- 
ing ahead to college for yourself 
or for your children, you need 
this book as a source of complete 
information on an important sub- 
ject. 


Sent postpaid to you for $1.50 
from any one of the following 


addresses: 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
240 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
500 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ross Ave. & Akard St., Dallas, Texas 
350 Mission St., San Francisco 
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overstrain, cold and an occasional bomb- 
ing or shelling. But back of the front- 
line trenches the woman war worker 
saw in the hospitals the hideous hand of 
war that destroyed men’s bodies and in 
the streets the sordid hand of war that 
destroyed men’s souls. She got to know 
men in the raw, away from the respon- 
sibilities and refining influences of home. 

Miss Lee, who served first as a civil- 
ian employee of the army and later as a 
canteen worker with the Y. M. C. A., 














VIRGINIA WOOLF 


A ROOM OF 
ONE’S OWN 


Wherein the author’ of 
ORLANDO gives very 
pointed consideration to 
woman’s peculiarly ignomini- 
ous past, rather doubtful 
present and possibly interest- 
ing future. 

“At long last,” says WAL- 
TER YUST in the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, “A woman of 
rare sensibility writes, calmly 
and humorously and frankly, 
in defense of women.” $2.00 


Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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For All Times 


A Cyclopedia of Entertainment 
By Nina B. Lamkin 


Ready About December Ist 


The most complete and satisfactory book of 
its kind ever compiled. Every sort of game, 
ceremony, stunt and entertainment is here 
described. 

Concrete suggestions for the home, church, 
school and community. 

An indispensable guide for teachers, play- 
ground directors, and all who have to do 
with recreational work. Over 400 pages of 
illustrations. Price, $4.00 


text and 
Samuel French, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 


Please mail me “Good Times for All Times,”’ 
and include your 400-page catalog, describing 
thousands of plays FREE. I will pay postman 
$4 on arrival. 


Address 
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CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS 


for Boys and Girls 


Miss Pert’s Christmas Tree 
By J. Paget-Fredericks 
A picture story book of how a 


little girl turned into a Christ- 
mas tree. 


Little Christmas: Or How the 
Toys Come 
By Z. Guth 


A gay little book from Prague 
which tells how ‘little Christmas 
visits that city each year. $2.00 


Goldsmith of Florence 


The 
By Katharine Gibson 


A book of great craftsmen of 
long ago and today. A _ beauti- 
ful gift book with many pic- 
tures. $5.00 


Hitty: Her First Hundred 


Years 
By Rachel Field 
Dorothy Lathrop has made 


charming pictures to accompany 
a tale of an American doll. 2.50 


The Birthday of the Infanta 
By Oscar Wilde 


Pamela Bianco's exquisite pic- 
tures are strangely suited to this 
tale of the Spanish court. $2.25 


Limited signed edition, $5.00 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Boston ATLANTA 
CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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saw and understood. At the end of 
each tired, tortured day she must also 
have jotted down what she saw, for this 
is not recollection—it is fresh, on-the- 
spot observation. Every detail is caught 
with camera precision, yet her subject is 
such powerful drama that the result is 
never cold and set, but throbbing and 
poignant. By cutting out the “return- 
home” pages Miss Lee would have made 
her novel less formidable, for it is much 
too long and the diary style grows mo- 


notonous. Her threads of romance, too, 
are somewhat strained—the only unreal 
part of an intensely real war book. 


WO oollections of poetry call for 

special mention. One is “Some 
Spanish-American Poets,” translated by 
Alice Stone Blackwell—more than two 
hundred poems by eighty-nine poets, rep- 
resenting nineteen Latin-American coun- 
tries, with Spanish and English given 
on opposite pages. Miss Blackwell, who 
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SCOTTIE 


By 
M. Benson Walker 
The true story of a 
dog—a Scotch collie 
who went to. the 
World War.  Illus- 
trated in color. $2.00 


STRANGE BIRDS AT THE ZOO 


By Julia T. E. Stoddart 


Grandfather Peacock, it is, who introduces us to many queer 
but delightful feathered friends. Illustrated in color and line. 


IN THE SWISS MOUNTAINS 
By Johanna Spyri, author of “Heidi” 
Three of the best shorter stories of this best loved writer— 
“Ehel,” “Fairy of Intra,’ and “Happy Heribli.” Illustrated in 


$1.50 


$1.50 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE ALPS 


By Johanna Spyri 


Another group of three delightful tales—“Jorli,’ “Lauri,” and 
$1.50 


“Eveli.” Large type. Illustrated in color. 


PIONEER THE WONDERFUL STORY OF SCIENCE 
By Inez N. McFee 
HEROES Here in one informing volume are the stories of the Stars, the 
By — cage: — ne. ee anes Electricity and 
ist g imself. P sely illus d. 2.50 
J. Walker McSpadden emistry an an himse rofusely illustrate $ 
The BOOK of ANIMAL TALES 


A companion book 
to the popular “In- 
dian Heroes” and 
just as chockful of 
adventure and 
romance, yet closely , 
founded on _ fact. € 
Illustrated in color ¥ 


and half-tone. $2.00 
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By Stephen Southwold 
Fabulous monsters as well as familiar animal 
friends take part in these engrossing stories. 
Illustrated in color and line. $2.50 


THE STAY-AT-HOME-BIRDS 


By Mae Norton Morris 
Children will meet here the birds of the win- 
tertime—the Nuthatches, Woodpeckers, Jays 
and others in a noisy, happy group. _ Illus- 
trated in color and line. $1.50 
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has devoted much time to Spanish- 
American poetry, offers this volume not 
only for the beauty of the poems but for 
their power to foster international 
friendship. 


NOTHER valuable collection is 

“Certain. Poets of Importance,” 
compiled by Hattie Hecht Sloss. This 
anthology, made for the San Francisco 
Browning Society as a basis for com- 
parative study, contains only the work 
of Victorian poets who lived during the 
life of Robert Browning. The poems 
are interestingly grouped under well- 
chosen headings, and the volume offers 
a unique basis for comparative study as 
well as enjoyment. 


HE emotion in “Five and Ten,” 

Fannie Hurst’s story of a family 
made rich by five-and-ten-cent stores, is 
strong enough to absorb that author’s 
violent style. The book is a tale of the 
disastrous effect of stupendous personal 
wealth on a family not fitted to bear it 
—on the father, a bit grotesque, a bit 
poetical, who saves himself at the end; 
on the ambitious, hungry-hearted wife, 
foredoomed to tragedy; on the sensitive 
son, too fine or too frail for life; and on 
the profane, wise-cracking daughter, 
“fundamentally sound and fine,” but 
badly spoiled. It is an absorbing story, 
well told, with incidentally an awesome 
wealth of detail about what money can 
and does buy. 


T O the many interpretations of 
“Queen Cleopatra,’ Talbot Mun- 
dy has added another—neither a siren 
nor a spoiled child. In a novel of that 
name, Mr. Mundy pictures a beautiful 
woman with keen intellect, courage, high 
cultivation—pure Greek by blood, mis- 
tress of the spiritual mysteries of Egypt. 
Mr. Mundy’s novel is done on a big 
canvas covering in panorama all the time 
from Caesar’s coming to Egypt to his 
death. It is a splendid, colorful ro- 
mance, which would have been improved 
by a little (but not too much) judicious 
cutting. Mr. Mundy gave seven years 
to writing Cleopatra; he knows East as 
well as West, and he has made a Cleo- 
patra who lives. 





Hudson River Bracketed: Appleton, New 
York, 1929. $2.50. 

They Stooped to Folly: Doubleday Doran, 
New York, 1929. $2.50. 

God Have Mercy on Us: Houghton-Mif- 
flin, Boston, 1929. $2.50. 

It’s a Great War: Houghton-Miffiin, Bos- 
ton, 1929. $3.00. 

A Room of One’s Own: Harcourt, Brace, 
New York, 1929. $2.00. 
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New York, 1929. $3.00. 

Certain Poets of Importance: Dutton, New 
York, 1929. $5.00. 
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olis, 1929. $2.50. 
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Stepping Forward 


(Continued from page 8) 


Harriet Martineau visited this country, 
she found seven occupations open to 
women; now only about thirty 
occupations are not open to women. 
Now, subways, elevated trains and sur- 
face street cars discharge hundreds of 
thousands of girls and women into the 
business world. No business could pro- 
ceed without women’s help today. The 
women workers in offices and woinen 
workers in factories and miscclianeous 
industries brought new illustrations for 
old arguments and all suffragists knew 
that the bonds of ancient traditions 
could not much longer resist the pres- 
sure of this wholly new factor in the 
world’s experience. 

The feminine army moved its battle- 
front forward and its appeals were 
broader and stronger. From 1869 every 
Congress in Washington had listened to 
the pleas of women for Federal action, 
and most state legislatures had heard 
the plea for some form of state suffrage. 
By 1900 a limited suffrage had been 
gained in twenty-five states and full 
suffrage in four. 

From 1900 to 1910 there was a great 
earnestness in building up the forces, 
preparatory to the final _ struggle. 
Prejudice yielded slowly. One chair- 
man of the Senatorial Suffrage Commit- 
tee said after a hearing during this 
period: “There isn’t a man in Christen- 
dom that can answer the argument of 
those women, but I’d rather see my wife 
dead in her coffin than going to vote.” 
A very great many men were feeling 
much the same way. A grand push 
forward had to come next to destroy 


that feeling, and it came. The or- 
ganization grew larger and larger. All 


along the line women made themselves 
as free as possible in order to give them- 
selves without pay or reward; and how 


they worked, early and late, from 
Maine to California! The enemy dou- 
bled and trebled its forces, too. The 


rum ring, the railroad ring, the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, each with some 
financial interest to serve, flooded the 
ratification legislatures with lobbyists 
when the Federal Amendment went 
through, but the appointed time had 
come and 1920 saw the end of the suf- 
frage struggle. 

The Woman’s Journal all the way 
through was the organ, the patron, the 
guide, the staff, and the increasing faith 
upholder of the woman’s cause. No- 
where in the records of history do I 
find so many and such mighty trans- 
formations as within the last sixty 


Nowhere do I find such fun- 


years. 
damental changes in public opinion, 
customs, home and business life, and 


especially those that most intimately 
concern women. 


Looking backward, I see a long 


procession of women, the beginning lost 
in the obscurity of long ago, brave- 
souled women all marching onward. 
The numbers grow greater; the faces 
more cheerful; the mien confident as 
they approach the goal of a hundred 
years. How glorious the final victory! 
The sun is setting upon sixty years of 
the Journal's life. Its bound volumes 
tell the story of six decades of the 
baffling, battling, losing, winning strug- 
gle of women to escape from outgrown 
repressions. Outlined against that setting 
sun stands woman, emancipated. ‘To 
be sure there are a few odd jobs be- 
fore the aim is quite accomplished, but 
she is now able to make her own way. 
The sun is rising upon another sixty 
years. Its record will tell what women 
have done with their newly acquired 
liberty. 


Women as “Persons” 
(Continued from page 11) 


out was found for the rich woman 
through the courts of equity, which in- 
vented devices by which the married 
woman might enjoy certain limited 
rights and the husband be placed under 
more general obligations. But to substi- 
tute for the older law relations adapted 
to modern ideas of family life, it has 
been necessary in each state to amend 
the law of the family at every point, and 
in addition legislation has been necessary 
in many states to enable women to enter 
the professions that had been closed to 
them. 

The early amendments were those 
enabling the wife to make a will, which 
minors, idiots, and married women had 
been unable to do. ‘This power was 
given, for example, to married women 
in Connecticut in 1809 and Illinois 
in 1829. In the late forties came the 
first laws giving to all women the same 
kinds of rights tich women had enjoyed 
under equity jurisdiction. Mississippi 
in 1839, Michigan and Rhode Island in 
1844; Florida and Massachusetts in 
1845; Maine in 1847; Pennsylvania and 


New York in 1848, and Vermont in 
1850 passed acts giving the married 


woman some independent capacity to 
own, manage, and enjoy her separate 
property. ‘The right to share in the 
management of her children was given 
by Kansas in its Constitution of 1859; 
and in 1860 Massachusetts and New 
York recognized her right to own her 
own earnings. Under the influence of 
the Ordinance of the Northwest Terri- 
tory the law of descent in the Middle 
Western states was modified, giving the 
wife a right in one-third of the per- 
sonal estate of a deceased husband who 
died intestate, as well as her dower. 
From these small and scattered be- 
ginnings has grown a great body of legis- 
lation in all the states, so that in thirty- 
six states there are guardianship laws 
giving the mother equal or almost equal 
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GIFT BOOKS 





Smoky 


by WILL JAMES 


author of *‘Sand,”’ etc. 

An animal story with an irresistible ap- 
peal. The latest addition to the fa- 
mous series, “‘The Scribner $2.50 ITl- 
lustrated Classics for Younger Read- 
ers,”’ with new James color illustra- 
tions, it is more than ever the perfect 
gift book for younger readers. 

With full-page illustrations in — cand 
black and white by the author. $2.50 


American Folk. 


and Fairy Tales 
Selected by RACHEL FIELD 


A host of amusing folk-tales, culled 
from Indian lore, colonial legends, and 
the best negro animal stories, are in 
this beautiful gift book, a refreshing 
novelty in fairy and folk books. 

With about 50 illustrations (8 ia color) 
by Margaret Freeman. $3.00 














by Wil 


James 


from “ Smoky” 


Arabian 


Romances 
by H.I. KATIBAH 


author of *‘Other Arabian Nights’ 

The spirit of the East lives in every 
colorful story in this book, composed 
of delightful romances, fables, and 
folk-lore heard by the author in his 
boyhood days in Syria 

With illustrations in color and line by 
W. M. Berger. $8.00 


Toad of Toad Hall 


by A. A. MILNE 
author of ‘When We Were Very Young” 


A play from Kenneth Grahame’ s “The 
Wind in the Willows.’ 


The creator of ‘‘ Winnie the Pooh” has 
taken in hand that delicious braggart, 

r. Toad, his friends and persecutors, 
and woven their delightful antics into 
a play that will be a joy to children of 
all ages. Boards. $1.25 


In the Zoo 


by W. REID BLAIR, p.v.sc., Lup. 
Director and General Curator, New York 
Zoological Park 

This book tells how animals are care« 
for in the zoo, how they are fed, how 


they are treated when they are 

ete., with scores of interesting 

amusing anecdotes of the wild crea- 

tures. 

Profusely illustrated from photographs. 
$2.50 


at ail bookstores 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue New York 
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rights, duties and responsibilities in rela- 
tion to her children, while in the other 
twelve some recognition has been given 
to her claims. Six states give the right 
to establish separate domicile for certain 
purposes. Perhaps it is not necessary to 
give figures. The point is that the sep- 
arate existence of the married woman is 
so widely recognized that it is perhaps 
more profitable to ask what remains to 
be done. 


Questions Still Unsettled 
Under the Cable Act of 1922, inde- 


pendent citizenship was established for 
married women and it may be said that 
the governing principle in the treatment 
of the married woman today is that of 
regarding her as an independent person 
of adult self-determining capacity. There 
are still unsettled questions in the in- 
evitable conflict between the claims of 
the separate individuals in the family 
group and the common needs of the 
group, the problem of the reciprocal 
claims of husband and wife on the com- 
panionship of the other, on the income 
that is enjoyed, on what remains in prop- 
erty rights on the death of either. Such 
questions as statutory heirship, separate 
domicile, independent citizenship, the 
right to testify, the reciprocal duty of 
giving support, these questions occupy 
the jurists who are “restating the law” 
as well as the women who have still to 
secure legislative enactments in the vari- 


ous commonwealths. The wisest and 
most learned lawyers are saying to each 
other, in effect, ‘“The women mean to 
secure the status of independent adult 
capacity, why not help them obtain it 
promptly, and remove that occasion for 
effort and discussion ?” 

Yet strange and unendurable  sur- 
vivals of the older order still persist. 
The idea that woman is less than fully 
competent seems to justify protecting her 
against so-called birth control informa- 
tion which alone will enable her most 
competently to perform her primary 
marital duty; the notion that she must 
still be treated as an adolescent shuts her 
out from obtaining and imparting the 
knowledge essential for the young who 
are facing the problems that surround 
the adolescent today. 

Of course, the law with reference to 
women, while it has always been inade- 
quate, has also often been strangely in- 
consistent. Myra Bradwell could not 
be admitted to the bar in Illinois in 
1869, but she could be incorporated as 
the Chicago Legal News, and obtain 
from the Secretary of State prompt in- 
formation with reference to the enact- 
ment of laws and to judicial discussions. 
Not authorized to practice herself she 
could become, for those who practiced, 
the source of authentic and comprehen- 
sive information as to what the law 
was, and how it was being changed and 
what alterations were still called for. 





LIDDELL LINENS 





are right. 


Los Angeles Street. 


Used by the better 
clubs 
throughout the world 


Liddell Linens are pre-eminently suited to club 
use: fine enough to look good; strong enough 
to wear well; and backed by our century of 
experience in the making of good linens. 


With our stock in New York, we are in a posi- 
tion to give you instant service for your imme- 
diate needs or for linens specially woven to order 
with your club name or monogram. Our prices 


Ask your local merchant for samples and infor- 
mation, or write us direct. 
Co., 51-53 White St., 
228 Merchant’s Exchange Building, 719 South 
Mills in Belfast, Ireland. 


William Liddell & 
N. Y. Los Angeles: 
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Today, women everywhere may practice 
law; but in Illinois today a woman 
may not serve as a juror, while in Cook 
County a woman is judge of the largest 
juvenile court in the world. Under the 
free exercise of their intelligence, how- 
ever, increasingly delicate public ma- 
chinery is being developed to adjust the 
conflicting interests that remain, and to 
make possible for men and women and 
children relationships most promising in 
view of the complexity and confusion of 
modern social life. 


The Capper Resolution 
(Continued from page 17) 


treaty for the renunciation of war, it 
shall be unlawful, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by act of Congress or by proclama- 
tion of the President, to export to such 
country, arms, munitions, implements of 
war, or other articles for use in war 
until the President shall by proclama- 
tion declare that such violation no 
longer continues. 

“Tt is declared to be the policy of 
the United States that the nationals of 
the United States should not be pro- 
tected by their government in giving aid 
and comfort to a nation which has com- 
mitted a breach of the said treaty.” 

It was the will of our people, and 
the skillful diplomacy of Secretary Kel- 
logg, which made the Pact a reality. 
The public sentiment of the world was 
behind the idea, but this country crys- 
talized that sentiment into the terms of 
the Pact. 

From this country also should come 
the leadership in devising ways to ex- 
press effectively the public opinion with- 
out which no pact or treaty or agree- 
ment can assure substantial world peace. 

This public opinion must find ex- 
pression in acts of government. 

The act of government which I am 
proposing is the simplest form of prac- 
tical application of the high principles 
of the Kellogg Pact. 

Adoption of this resolution would 
take the profit out of war for some mu- 
nition factories and other businesses in 
this country. But I hold that making 
war less profitable is one of the steps 
toward world peace. 

We have traveled a long way from 
the time when an American Secretary 
of State was justified in saying that 
“we have no concern” in a war _ be- 
tween European powers. ‘The state- 
ment was true at that time but it is 
no longer true. We have arrived at 
the realization of the fact that the ar- 
bitrary act of a single government may 
menace Western civilization. 

Now we have joined in a solemn 
compact not to resort to war as an in- 
strument of national policy, but in its 
stead to substitute the settlement of 
differences by arbitration, by concilia- 
tion, by conference. 


William Liddell & Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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This is the new principle which lies 
at the foundation of international co- 
operation. International cooperation is 
unlike the alliances of the eighteenth 
century. It is cooperation to prevent 
wars; not alliance to win wars. Under 
this new principle, now accorded world- 
wide recognition, the nation which ruth- 
lessly breaks the peace of the world, and 
thereby threatens the downfall of West- 
ern civilization, is guilty of an inter- 
national crime. 

Under the old principle of alliances, 
a neutral nation treated equally all 
nations involved in a conflict. As John 
Quincy Adams said, that was based on 
the principle that “the cause of both 
parties to the conflict is just—it avoids 
all consideration of the merits of the 
question.” Under the new principle— 
the agreement that a nation signatory to 
the Pact may not make war to settle 
a difference, it seems very plain to me 
that one of the parties to this Pact 
which has not kept its solemn word, can 
not claim the benefit of the old rule. 
The United States can not in such case 
“avoid all consideration of the merits of 
the contest.” Nor can the United States 
refuse to take cognizance of-the law- 
breaker. 

How better can this count: y protect 
its own honor and its own interest than 
by placing beyond the pale of the law 
our own citizens who, for mercenary 
gain—for blood money—send goods to 
sustain and support the international 
criminal in its offense? 

As to the practical effect of adopting 
the policy expressed in this resolution: 
It would mean that a nation which had 
signed the Kellogg Pact, and violated 
its pledge to renounce war—the right 
of self-defense is not and can not be 
taken from any nation, of course—will 
not be able to obtain arms, munitions 
and war supplies from the United 
States. 

Those people of our country who try 
to profit from the sale of arms, muni- 
tions and war supplies to such a nation 
will not be protected by this country 
in their operations. They will be out- 
laws engaged in an outlawed business 
with an outlawed nation. 

There will be few wars started if it 
is known that the supply of arms, muni- 
tions, and war supplies from the United 
States will be cut off. Also, if the 
United States adopts this policy, other 
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A striking panorama in story and 
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movement. Handy for reference, 
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Send for your copy before the 
supply is gone. 
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nations will follow suit, just as they 
have on the Peace Pact itself. 

The President is in position to as- 
semble the facts long in advance of the 
outbreak of war, to counsel with other 
Pact-abiding nations, to warn potential 
Pact breakers, and to use his great 
power under my resolution to prevent 
hostilities. I believe that to give this 
power to the President will lead to 
peace. The American people can trust 
the President with the momentous de- 
cision involved. ‘The result to be at- 
tained is well worth that much faith. 

If we are to advance the great cause 
of peace, we must, after all, have faith 
in peace. We cannot aid it if we re- 
fuse to give our faith to it. We must 
place our trust in measures calculated 
to bring peace and not solely in those 
designed to bring inevitable war. It 
is because I believe that the American 
people in their hearts have ratified the 
Kellogg Pact renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy that I have 
submitted my resolution, to give the Pact 
practical effect for the promotion of a 
peaceful world. 

The United States is the logical na- 
tion to lead this movement for which 
destiny has now prepared mankind. 
Never before since the dawn of history 
has such an opportunity been presented 
to any nation as now comes to ours. 

The only danger is that we may lose 
our unique opportunity through the 
scattering of our energies, through be- 
coming confused and ensnared in a mul- 
titude of considerations. Our task is to 
keep one single issue burning into the 
general human consciousness: That the 
world can and must find some other way 
to settle differences of opinion than by 
the slaughter of men and the starving 
of women and children. 


Miss Wu 
(Continued from page 19) 

“And _ besides all 
problems of adjusting our modern stand- 
ards of life to customs dating back hun- 
dreds of years before Christ, we have 
your problems, too. We have to have 
rules in our nurses’ training schools 
about bobbing the hair, smoking cigar- 
ettes and playing mah jong. 

“But we are confident that the young 
women of China today are preparing a 
happier, healthier China for tomorrow. 
Our motto is Love—Service—Cheerful- 
ness in the Heart. We have a great 
field of work for there are four hun- 
dred million Chinese, and we hope 
that some day all our nursing work in 
China will be supported by our own 
people. We are so very grateful for 
all the help and inspiration we have 
received from America and hope that 
some day we may have a Chinese Red 
Cross nursing service ready to respond 
to the world’s needs just as America 
now does.” 


our own. great 
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MODEL 333 


Of lustrous rayon 
in Green, Tan, 
Mulberry, Blue, 
Orchid, Black and 

tay. Washable 
and colorfast. Sizes 
16 to 46. 


PRICE, $6.00 


COLOR— 
QUALITY— 
STYLE— 


T HREE important factors to re- 
member in choosing uniforms 
for your club employes! 





Every Dix-Make Uniform combines 
all three factors—and the wide 
range of attractive colors provided 
includes one or more to harmonize 
artistically with your club color 
scheme. 


There are Dix-Make Uniforms for 
every type of club employe—parlor 
and chamber maids—kitchen work- 
ers, waitresses and elevator oper- 
ators. 


Write Dept. W12 for booklet and con- 
tract prices of uniforms in quantity. 


Bix-Make 


UNIFORMS 
e 


Henry A. Dix & Sons 


Corporation 
141 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 








1. Dix & Sons, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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The exhibit kitchen at the Home Making Center, New York 


Conveniences in the Kitchen 


By L. Ray BALDERSTON 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in clubhouse 
and in home. It offers expert information on the complicated problems of 
buying and management. Articles have been published on floors, textiles, 
dining-room equipment, etc. The article this month is by a professor of 


Y 


Home Economics at Teachers College, Columbia University, and con- 
sultant at the Home Making Center, New York. Author of “House- 
wifery’ and “Laundering” 


NONVENIENCES in the kitchen, 
over and above the so-called neces- 
sary established equipment, are of 

vital interest to all housekeeping women, 
whether the: house be club or home. 
Many of the special “aids” are the same 
for the clubhouse and the private home, 
especially the home where large scale en- 
tertaining is done, and it is these that 
are to be marshaled before Service De- 
partment readers in this article. 

First in the procession, its value un- 
questioned by both home and club group, 
is a magical device which does by elec- 
tricity all the various grinding, chopping, 
mixing, stirring and other operations in 
the preparation of food which are com- 
monly done by hand. The range of 
such a device is wide, adapted in size to 
any need, from that of a simple home to 
an elaborate clubhouse. It is, in essen- 
tials, a motor, a bowl and a wire whip, 
which can be established on any strong 
table. To this may be added as many 
or as few attachments as desired—juice 
extractor, coffee mill, sieve, slicer, etc. 
In the largest forms, adapted to the 
large home or clubhouse, it has the maxi- 
mum size, maximum amount of equip- 
ment—to mix, beat, whip, mash, strain, 


chop, and even freeze ice cream. ‘The 
freezer is almost human, for the control 
shuts off the grinder when the cream is 
frozen and ready for packing with the 
ice which has previously been chopped 
fine by the machine. 
Dishwashing Machines 

Both in home and clubhouse the dish- 
washer is a popular labor saver. In- 
cidentally, the mixing machine really 
reduces dishwashing, for it saves the 
dishes necessary in separating yolks and 
whites, or warming butter for creaming. 
A point in favor of a dishwasher is that 
the dishes need not be done after each 
meal, but may be placed in the machine 
for washing later. If it is to operate 
successfully, much hot water must be 
used, for the principle of the machine is 
that grease solvent is put into the wash 
water, and then by means of agitation 
the hot water and the solvent together 
clean the dishes. One type of machine 
cleans by having a strong dashing spray 
force off the soil; another turns the dish 
rack in the hot water. 

In arranging dishes in the machine, 
the tines of forks and the bowls of 
spoons must have consideration. Often 
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glasses are washed by hand, even in 
kitchens that boast a machine, but if the 
machine sprays the glasses with good 
force, and if an alkaline cleansing powder 
is used rather than soap, there is little 
difficulty with the film which often looks 
like grease on the glasses. Several types 
are offered for the purchaser’s choice, 
and she will of course make a careful 
study of all before buying. It is 
well to remember that lamb fat is per- 
haps the severest test of a machine’s 
power to clean—and calls for the hottest 
water. Egg that is dried on is difficult, 
and if one combines lamb fat, egg, and 
perhaps macaroni, one has a real effi- 
ciency test. 

If the dishes have not already been 
purchased, they might be considered in 
relation to the dishwasher—the ease 
with which they stack, the fancy grooves 
and crevices of ornamentation, the 
handles of cups or knobs of vegetable 
dishes. Unless gilt is of a fine quality, 
it will be wise to have little, because it 
is affected by alkaline washing powders. 

Glasses, or rather goblets, will re- 
quire special care, and for the kitchen 
where dispatch is of chief importance, 
glasses rather than goblets would have 
the choice. 


Silver Polishes 


Clean silver, bright and shining, really 
makes a table, and hence the clean- 
ing methods and materials are of vital 
importance, to keep standards high. The 
daily care means most careful washing 
with hot soapy water, and then good 
wiping. Silver polishes, if in powder 
form, should be moistened with am- 
monia or denatured alcohol to prevent 
the dust which often results. Plain whit- 
ing (calcium carbonate) can be pur- 
chased wholesale, and the worker can 
make this into paste with dissolved soap- 
suds and add ammonia. 

Usually in the larger family this is 
considered too much care, and standard 
polishes, including silver pastes, of which 
there are legion, can be bought. A good 
silver powder should be devoid of acid 
or any grit that will scratch. A good 
quality of cotton waste or comet flannel 
makes the best cleaning cloths, and hot 
soapy water brings up a beautiful lustre. 
For quick work and much reduction of 
labor and trouble, there is the elec- 
trolysis method—a prepared powder 
being used with hot water in an alumi- 
num pan with baking soda and salt, or 
with a prepared metal strip. This 
method is inexpensive and rapid, and if 
the silver is laid in the pan carefully, it 
is not harmed except where oxidized or- 
namentation forms a part of the pattern. 

Any electrical polishing wheels, like 
buffers, should be handled very carefully, 
because they are likely to be overworked 
as far as the silver is concerned. In a 
special electric silver cleaner, the silver 
is put into a revolving drum-like wash- 
ing machine with soap specially prepared. 
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The Nation’s LEADING ARCHITECTS 








RAYMOND HOOD, designer of the 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, and the Ameri- 
can Radiator Building, New York, says 
that repairs due to rusting metals “never 
occur where Copper, Brass and Bronze 
have been used,” 





N. MAX DUNNING, noted Chicago 
architect, says: “In myexperience I have 
always found that the greater perman- 
ence of Copper and Brass has always 
justified their greater initial cost.” 





J. OTIS POST, member of the firm 
of George B. Post & Sons, designers of 
the New York Stock Exchange, says: 
“we have found that in the long run 
Copper and Brass prove a real dollars 


and cents economy.” 





| 
e. 


— harmony and appropriateness are charac- 

teristic of good architectural design, Permanence 
is also an important objective. Thus, the architectural 
profession is practically unanimous in endorsing the 
extensive use of Copper, Brass, and Bronze because 
of the lasting service which these materials give in their 
appropriate spheres, By specifying these rust-proof 
metals, wherever they are adapted to the structural 
requirements, the architect serves his client with in- 
stallations which, properly applied, give maximum 
service at minimum up-keep cost. 


Copper roofing, flashings, gutters and downspouts 
serve without repair or replacement for generations. 
They cannot rust, They are immune to sun, rain, snow, 
sleet and fog. 


Brass pipe gives trouble-free service for the life of 
the building. It assures a permanent flow of clear, 
healthful water, free from rust contamination. 


Solid Brass or Bronze hardware and lighting fix- 
tures will never streak or peel. They withstand con- 
stant handling. 


Although rust-proof construction costs a little more, 
it invariably proves an economy in the long run. The 
years of service and immunity from repairs and replace- 
ments are worth many times the additional first cost. 


Our Building Service Department will be glad to 
cooperate with you in all problems pertaining to the 
use of Copper, Brass and Bronze. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Pacific Coast Branch 
Architects Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Midwestern Office 
Landreth Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian Office 
67 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ont. 
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FRECOMMEND Copper, Brass and Bronze 





HARVEY WILEY CORBETT, designer 
of the Bush Building, New York, says: 
"When one considers how very little 
more Copper and Brass now cost, it 
seems extremely foolish economy to 
gamble with the rust troubles that so 
often occur when corrodible materials 
are used.” 





LEON N. GILLETTE of the New York 
firm of Walker & Gillette, designers of 
the Industrial Trust Building in Provi- 
dence, says: “Even when Copper and 
Brass were very much more expensive 
than they are today we recommended 
them to our clients as proving a real 
economy in the long run.” 





ALBERT KAHN, INC., designers of 
the Fisher Building in Detroit, say: 
“Money saved in the initial cost by the 
use of sheet metal and pipes that rust 
out in a few years is not economy in 
any sense of the word.” 





COPPER. 


BRASS. 


BRONZE — The World’s Most Useful Metals 





When writing to the Copper and Brass Research Association, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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silver gleaming | 
with cleanliness / 


OU can have shining, untarnished sil- 
ver... without tedious hand polishing! 
Simply wash silver regularly the Oakite 
way and you will find that it retains its 
original lustre. Polishing is unnecessary. 


Oakite cleaning removes every trace of 
dried-on food and grease from tableware; 
cleans coffee pots, bowls, trays, etc., with- 
out scrubbing or scraping; leaves silver- 
ware bright, film-free and shining. And, 
whether silver is washed by hand or ma- 
chine, only a small amount of Oakite is 
needed to do a satisfactory job. 


In home, school, clubhouse or institution 
there are scores of cleaning tasks that 
Oakite materials and methods can lighten. 
Write for booklets giving information and 
instructions. Or ask us to send an Oakite 
Service Man to talk with you about your 
cleaning problems. No obligation. 

Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, 
are located in the leading industrial 
centers of the U. S. and Canada. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 44G Thames Street, NEW YCRK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


Industrial Cleaning Materials aa Methods 











When writing to Oakite Products, Inc., please mention the 
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In this is suspended shot, and the silver 
literally rolls in suds, which forms the 
abrasive cleaner. ‘This process requires 
a special machine, and is costly in pro- 
portion to its size. Most hotels carry 
this equipment, but clubs and private 
homes are more likely to use the simpler 
methods. 

Steam tables are almost a necessity 
unless the serving hour is short and late 
comers are not expected. ‘The table is 
usually steam heated, but can be used 
with pans of hot water under the vari- 
ous containers. In considering the ex- 
pense, one ought to realize that, to be of 
value, there should be a place for a soup 
tureen, at least two vegetable pans, and 
a meat pan. Gravy may be kept in a 
bowl under the meat cover, but with the 
four-section vegetable container there is 
a special dish for gravy. All steam tables 
and each individual container with its 
cover should be heavily nickeled or 
Monel Metaled. The meat cover 
rolls back on a swivel so as to allow 
plenty of room for a large joint. 

Toasters are life savers in the kitchen. 
Even for a small club or family, there 
ought to be a toaster with about twelve- 
slice capacity. The automatic toaster 
has gained in prestige over others largely 
because there is less waste from burning. 
It is almost a “jumping jack,” for the 
finished toast literally springs to the top, 
but not out, and seems to say “here I 
am.” Any kind of toast may be made 
by setting the gauge for soft toast or 
hard toast. The larger toaster should 
have separate units so if the family group 
is smaller than usual, the unused wires 
are not heating. The high-grade nickel 
chromium finish means no rust, and only 
a wiping off, while the wires may be 
brushed clean with a soft brush like the 
one used for greasing pans. 

It is possible to use the flat cake 
griddle as a toaster, and then one tool 
may do two lines of work—theoretically 
it is possible, but in that case the worker 
will have to “watch the toast.” 

Can opener. A stationary can 
opener, fastened to the wall, reduces the 
risk of holding two sharp things at once, 
and it is not costly. 

Bread slicers are economies, to say 
nothing of the good looks of uniform 
slices. By a thumb screw, the thickness 
of a slice may be determined, as well as 
the number of slices to each loaf. There 
are slicers with wooden frames, which 
are operated by hand, and an electric 
slicer of metal, which usually bespeaks 
a larger family. 

Scales. The housekeeper who is 
thirfty decides that a pair of scales is a 
necessity. Such a scale should be of 
standard make with weights for small 
and large weighing. Five hundred pound 
capacity would answer all needs. It 
allows checking up on all purchases, 
meat probably most often. Scales, of 
course, are of untold value in standard- 
ized recipes. 


Woman’s Journal 
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In YOUR home — are the 1095 meals 


each year prepared with 
tools like these? _¢ 


WHEN KITCHENAID WILL DO THE 
SAME WORK BETTER AND MORE EASILY 


++ AT THE SNAP OF A SWITCH 


Are your kitchen tools of the same type as 
those your grandmother used? Wasteful of 
time and energy? Old-fashioned in that 
they must be operated “by hand’’? 


Unless your home differs from the average, 
everything in it is more up-to-date than the 
utensils used for preparing food. Yet more 
time is usually spent ‘getting meals” than 
is required for sweeping, dusting, washing 
and ironing combined. 


Surely KitchenAid, which can do all the 
work of food preparation better and ina frac- 
tion of thetime 
required with 
tools like those 
illustrated, is 
nota luxury, 
but a necessity 
. . a practical 
economy. 











Results are better when KitchenAid is used, 
because food ingredients are more thor- 
oughly prepared in the initial stages. New 
and tempting menus are made possible. 
There are fewer utensils to wash. 


The new model KitchenAid . . . sturdy and 
compact . . . light in weight and easily 
handled . . . occupying only one square foot 
of space. . . brings beauty and modernity to 
your home. Gracefully designed, and hand- 
somely finished in lacquer, it lends the finish- 
ing touch toany kitchen. Plugsintoany light 
socket ... operates at a cost of but one cent 
an hour... and may be purchased on an 
unusually liberal Household Budget Plan. 


Abooklet crammed full of interesting,useful 
information about how to lighten Eicken 
labor, is yours for the asking. The coupon 
brings it—without obligation. 


The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co. 
210 Olive Street Troy, Ohio 
Subsidiary of The Hobart Mfg. Co., builders of food 
preparing equipment for over 30 years. 
Sales Agencies in principal cities—consult telephone directory. 
Distributing Agencies: 173 King Street, East, Toronto; 
38 Charterhouse Street, E. C. 1, London, England. 





REG.US.PAT. OFF 













A Complete Food Preparer 
—not a mere “Mixer”’— 
KitchenAid 


Beats 
eggs (1 or 10), icings, batters for 
cakes, waffles, etc. 
Whips 
cream (little or much) 
Mixes 
dough for bread, rolls, biscuits, 
pies and pastries 
Strains 
fruits for butters, jellies, sauces 
Sieves 
vegetables for soups, and purees; 
pumpkin, etc. 
Slices 
potatoes (thick or thin), vegetables, 
firm fruits 
Chops 
meats (cooked or raw), nuts, 
raisins, figs 
Freezes 
ice cream, sherbets and other 
frozen dainties 
Grinds 
coffee and cereals 
Shreds and Grates 
vegetables, cheese, cocoanut, 
chocolate, etc. 
Extracts 
juice from oranges, lemons, grape- 
fruit, limes, etc. 
Makes 
mayonnaise, candies, fruit whips, 
applesauce (without paring or coring) 
Chips Ice—Shreds Cabbage 
Mashes Potatoes—Creams Butter 
All these things—and many more 








itchenAid 


Glectrical Food Preparer for the Home 


OA punceseccccesenccseuseceesccccusecescnesnssesctesseeuneeeueeceeeuceeuseuscususceeenscenseseecenses 








State. 





The KitchenAid Manufacturing Co., Name 

210 Olive St., Troy, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Street 
I am interested in knowing more 

about KitchenAid. Please send me complete . 

details without obligation on my part. City. 


When writing to The Kitchen Aid Manufacturing Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 














Where Chic and Romance 


Meet... ALGIERS 


(/ PIRATE tcwn...the me- 
VA tropolis of Africa. ¥ The 
‘e/7 TL latest ballet from Paris... 

desert dancers rippling in 
layers of rainbow gauze. ¥ The 
shops of Cannes...and the jewel- 
lers’ street where you buy a “Hand 
of Fatima”. * The newest play- 
ground of the international set... 
golden beaches and gorgeous 
gardens, exotic music, the pea- 
cocked Mediterranean. * Cities as 
old as time. ¥ Forty-six smart 
“Transat” hotels... Moorish 
palaces with chefs from France. 
Join one of the Mediterranean- 
Moroccan Cruises across the 
South Atlantic by the 


S. S.“France”’ 


January 11.. February 12 
March 15.... April 25 


Cross “the longest gangplank 
in the world” to the “Ile de 
France’’, the ‘‘Paris’’ or the 
‘France’. & FIVE days in 
France afloat, to Plymouth, 
England ...le Havre and 
the three-hour boat-train 
for Paris...over-night to 
Marseilles... 24 hours 
across the Mediterra- 
nean to Algiers by 
a French Liner. 


French Line 


Information from any authorized 
French Line Agent, or write 
direct to 19 State Street, 
New York City 





Paring machines reduce hand work, 
which is costly in the long run. The 
centrifugal grater, if operated properly, 
takes much less of the potatoes and saves 
time. 

Cook’s Small Tools. Who doesn’t 
admire an orderly kitchen, and who 
doesn’t delight in finding a_ noiseless 
place for knives and spoons, as well as 
a special hook for each pot and pan? 
We all know of the iron bars in the 
big hotel kitchen just over the heavy 
maple cook’s table. These pot racks are 
fitted with steel pothooks, and :f the 
table is not too wide, every pot is easily 
reached. ‘These tools should be placed 
in relationship—the stove, table and pot 
sink—always with daylight direct if 
possible. 

For the smaller house, a cook’s kit 
helps in the same way. It is a hanging 
cabinet—either set ir at building or 
hung in close relationship to the stove 
and the sink. This smaller cabinet is a 
co-worker to the pothook rack in that 
it holds spoons, egg beater, strainer, 
knives and forks. The hooks may be 
moved and arranged to suit the pleasure 
of the worker. 

We must not forget that most of these 
labor savers and time savers require 
motor power. In installing small equip- 
ment, one may use a lamp socket elec- 
tric plug, but if we are to continue to 
add, we must strengthen or increase our 
power. Power on light rate may be 
expensive, so it is wise to have two sep- 
arate systems. ‘That means we pay for 
light at light rate and power at lesser 
cost. This is possible in every town, and 
is easily planned for at the beginning of 
building. Rewiring of a house is costly 
the first year, but that bill will be count- 
erbalanced in the long period saving. Not 
only rewiring is to be considered, but 
also resetting of the plugs in the base- 
board for the vacuum cleaner, or high 
up (easy to reach) for the washer or 
the ironer or in the kitchen for the elec- 
tric stove or the dishwasher. There are 
but few cases where plugs need to be 
in the baseboard. 





Alumnae Procession 
(Continued from page 14) 


tablishment of clubhouses for university 
women like the ones in Washington, 
London and Paris. 

The women’s colleges and other in- 
stitutions open to women have founded 
scholarships and fellowships exclusively 
for girls of other countries, Central and 
South America, England, France, Spain, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, the Near and the 
Far East, and among our most able 
students are some of the holders of these 
scholarships. 

The theory that college should “fit a 
woman for the business of being a 
woman” already has a mid-Victorian 
ring. As well talk about fitting a man 
for the business of being a man! There 
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are different types of women as there 
are different types of men, and the busi- 
ness of education is to discover aptitudes, 
tastes, abilities, and help the individual 
to find herself. I am not sure that that 
is not the greatest achievement of the 
education of today, the discovery that 
the ideal is education of the individual, 
not education en masse. There may be 
an excuse for mass production in the 
educational as in the industrial world, 
as a second best, never as the best. 

“Now as never before we must de- 
pend upon our universities for leader- 
ship,” says a thoughtful writer, leader- 
ship in order to “hold in check the in- 
creasing physical power of disruptive in- 
fluences.” It is no longer a question of 
man versus woman; it has become a 
question of intelligent human beings, 
men and women, capable of the “high- 
visioned and creative leadership” which 
alone can meet the problems of the 
complex day in which we live. 


Embattled Senate 
(Continued from page 13) 


chamber arm in arm with a member who 
has just been calling one rude names 
from the other side of the aisle. He 
made his formal statement of defense 
when the resolution was introduced. He 
admitted only the possible mistake of not 
informing his colleagues that he had 
employed Mr. Eyanson. Then he with- 
drew from the arena of political tumult 
and passions and sat calm and unmoved 
as the result of the vote was announced. 
Resign his place on the Senate Finance 
Committee? Certainly not. He may 
have felt that he was a martyr to the 
cause of Republican protectionism, a sort 
of burnt offering of the Republicans in 
the orgy of destruction let loose by the 
insurgents. 

The second big catch of the Caraway 
Committee was Joseph Grundy, plump, 
white-haired, benevolent arch-lobbyist 
for Pennsylvania manufacturers, who 
by spending large sums out of his own 
pocket has become the most powerful 
and active one-man lobby in the Capitol. 
The investigating committee took off its 
gloves when it began questioning Mr. 
Grundy. But he was so disarmingly 
frank in telling of his activities, so 
honestly zealous in his belief in the high 
protective tariff, that the gloves were 
put back on and even the _ peppery 
Caraway admitted as Mr. Grundy left 
the witness chair, “I rather like Mr. 
Grundy and would not want to say any- 
thing that would offend him.” There 
is no fun in baiting a man who freely 
admits everything charged against him 
because of his conviction that he has 
done nothing reprehensible. Mr. Grundy 
refused to be intimidated by the com- 
mittee; he is familiar with senators in 
their native haunts and he knows that 
they seldom bite if you answer their 
questions fully and politely. Other wit- 
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nesses, such as J. A. Arnold of the 
Southern ‘Tariff Association, whose 
memory failed at every important point 
and whose records had been destroyed, 
went through some bitter hours under 
the poundings of Caraway, Blaine and 
Walsh. The whole lobby investigation 
has, as predicted, been concentrated on 
the activities of tariff lobbyists, and the 
general investigation of the various 
organizations maintaining offices in 
Washington for the purpose of exercis- 
ing legislative pressure is still to be made. 

Up at the other end of the avenue, 
the President and Secretary of State 
Stimson worked and planned for the 
five-power London Conference in Janu- 
ary. It is reported that Senator Borah 
is displeased over the decision not to in- 
clude freedom of the seas in wartime as 
a topic of discussion. He has always 
contended that no satisfactory naval lim- 
itation agreement can be reached until 
the traditionally opposed theories of 
Great Britain and America are recon- 
ciled, and that revision of maritime law 
is a prerequisite to such an agreement. 
But President Hoover believes that the 
Kellogg-Briand pact has changed all 
that. If the treaty means anything, and 
the signatories have renounced war, dis- 
cussion of the trading rights of neutrals 
in wartime has become ‘purely aca- 
demic.” 

From the same platform where one 
year ago Mr. Coolidge in the most vigor- 
ous terms stressed the necessity for 
naval parity with Great Britain, Presi- 
dent Hoover delivered an Armistice Day 
address which was a characteristic com- 
bination of idealism and concrete sugges- 
tions. It contained two significant state- 
ments: 

“We will reduce our naval strength 
in proportion to any other. Having 
said that, it only remains for the others 
to say how low they will go. 

“T have held that food ships should be 
made free of any interference in times 
of war. The world must sooner or later 
recognize that fear of an interruption 
of sea-borne food supplies is one of the 
underlying causes of its armed situa- 
tion.” 

In all the talk of the underlying 
economic and trade rivalries which cause 
war, here is a new idea so logical that 
one wonders only why none of the 
world’s statesmen has eve: stated it so 
simply and directly before. An inter- 
national agreement to exempt food ships 
from blockade would remove one of the 
chief arguments advanced by certain 
powers for maintaining large navies: the 
fear of starvation in case of a naval 
blockade. The proposal comes from the 
man who held in the face of violent 
opposition that German children should 
be fed in the bitter days just after the 
war. 

It is a bold proposal, thrown, as Mr. 
Hoover stated, on the anvil of debate, 
and with no suggestion that definite ac- 
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tion should be taken soon, nor that it 
should be considered at the London Con- 
ference. But it was made at a crucial 
time, and everyone realizes that it will 
be talked over in the more informal dis- 
cussions of the statesmen assembled 
there. 

The spirit of liberalism in foreign re- 
lations emanating from the White House 
has amazingly permeated the once con- 
servative ranks of the State Department. 
The days when Department officials 
shivered at the very mention of radical 
are no more. There was, you remem- 
ber, a time under the Coolidge-Kellogg 
régime when marines were sent to 
Nicaragua to drive out one Juan B. 
Sacasa, accused as a conspirator with 
the Bolsheviks to destroy our influence 
in Latin America. Recently this item 
headed the society news in local papers: 
“Seiior Dr. Don Juan B. Sacasa, Min- 
ister from Nicaragua, entertained at din- 
ner last night in honor of the Secretary 
of State and Mrs. Stimson.” 

The Secretary of State dines with the 
man whose name was anathema in the 
State Department not so long ago, and 
decides that the safety of the American 
republic will not be endangered by ad- 
mitting Count and Countess Karolyi, 
Hungarian Liberals. Also the State 
Department is to make an investigation 
into Fascist activities in the United 
States as revealed in a recent magazine 
article. Things are moving along in 
the Department, but not, one imagines, 
to the liking of certain “patriotic organ- 
izations.” 





A lovable figure, a politician in the 
best sense of that much abused word, and 
one of President Hoover’s most loyal 
and true friends, is gone from Washing- 
ton with the passing of James W. Good, 


Secretary of War. As member of Con- 
gress from Iowa, veteran political leader 
in the last three presidential campaigns, 
and member of the Hoover Cabinet, 
Secretary Good had made for himself a 
place in the affection of hundreds in the 
capital to whom he was “Jimmie” 
Good. By his own wish, he was not a 
news headliner. But he was a thorough- 
ly honest, level-headed, hard-working 
official, happy to do his part in carrying 
out the policies of the Chief whom he 
served. 


A Jurywoman 
(Continued from page 25) 


We know no more what to do in 
deciding a case before us than a judge 
would know what to do in a stocking 
factory, or a candy factory, or any other 
kind of factory he had often read about 
but had never even seen. Imagine the 
most learned judge being suddenly con- 
fronted with the task of manipulating 
one of those whirring machines, with 
nothing but the oral instructions of the 
manager to go by! 

Yet that is the very task that con- 
fronted us in that term of court I have 
been describing, and the task that con- 
fronts every person who serves on any 
jury. True, we are instructed by the 
judge, and very often at some length, 
but it is all oral instruction, and I doubt 
if any of us can remember very much of 
anything that is said. But one part of 
the instruction seemed to cling to the 
memory of any jury on which I served. 
It was that part which says we must 
not convict unless convinced of the guilt 
of the prisoner “beyond a _ reasonable 
doubt.””’ We did not seem able to get 
any farther than that, and that very ex- 
pression seemed to raise all sorts of ‘“‘rea- 
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sonable doubts” in the minds of most ot 
us. 

There were honest doubts, too, very 
many times, and they were conscientious 
jurors who entertained them. ‘Those of 
us to whom the experience of serving on 
a jury was brand new were the most 
conscientious. We had the feeling, some- 
how, that the welfare of the entire world 
was resting on our shoulders, and it 
made us unnatural and so therefore our 
decisions were not always based on 
sound common sense. 

This excessive sense of responsibility 
grew less conspicuous after a day or two, 
however, and those of us who had been 
the most ardent sticklers for the rigid en- 
forcement of the law, gradually yielded 
to the atmosphere of sympathy and tol- 
erance that emanated from the other 
side, and we all came together eventually 
on the common ground of ‘‘compromise.” 
I “compromised” on my fourth case, and 
agreed to a verdict of “Not guilty, but 
pay the costs,” although I was convinced 
the man was guilty. 

Of course such a condition of affairs 
is all wrong. But whose fault is it? We 
have been allowed to go on in our Topsy- 
like development with scarcely a hint of 
what we ought to do, and how can we 
be expected to know without being told? 
We listen for days sometimes to con- 
flicting evidence out of which few if any 
of us know how to sift the true from 
the false. We listen for hours more to 
the summing up of the case by the 
lawyers for both sides, and then to the 
instructions of the judge, and we finally 
retire with our heads in a whirl, and 
out of all that chaos we are supposed 
to render a true verdict according to 
the evidence! 

The pleas of the lawyers, instead of 
enlightening us as members of the jury, 
usually confuse us more and more. It 
is a lawyer’s job to win his case, and 
to do that he often so manipulates facts 
that to an inexperienced mind _ black 
may be made to appear white, and white, 
black. 

A case in point was that of a person 
arrested for driving a motor vehicle 
while under the influence of intoxicating 
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liquor. The vehicle was a wagon, and 

7 the state policeman who made the arrest 
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an eloquent plea to free his client, 
“proved” that a man could not be driv- 
ing if he did not have any lines in his 
hands. And the jury acquitted him! 
* Surely we need to be educated! 
Just how we are to secure that edu- 
cation, I cannot say exactly. The 
county which we serve as jurors should 
be responsible for it, it would seem, and 
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although there may be no precedent for 
anything further than the oral instruc- 
tion now given by the judge at the close 
of each trial, some county should take 
the lead and establish a precedent for 
the definite education of jurors in the 
duties of jury service. 

It need not be an elaborate course 
of instruction. There are institutes, 
training classes, conferences, congresses, 
and whatnot for just about every organ- 
ization in the country where problems 
are threshed out and the work of the 
organization is discussed. Why not have 
something like that for the members of 
the jury before the term of court be- 
gins? A jurors’ institute! That does 
not sound impossible. It does not even 
sound impracticable. 

An institute or school of instruction 
for just a day or two, or even half a 
day, would do wonders in solving some 
of the difficulties that confront all 
jurors. In such a school we could be 
taught the A B C’s of jury service. 
There might be an instructive talk or 
two, and round-table discussions where 
we could ask innumerable questions, and 
best of all we might have a mock court 
trial with a mock jury deliberating. I 
have seen many mock court trials, but I 
have never seen a mock jury deciding 
upon a verdict, and I have never heard 
of anyone else who has. ‘The trials 
always stopped when they were ready to 
be handed over to the jury. Surely it 
would help tremendously to see a trial 
from beginning to end unfold before our 
eyes, and if we ourselves could take part 
in it under the direction of the judge, 
the experience gained would be far more 
valuable than serving on any number 
of juries conducted in our own way. 

Then we might have some leaflets 
giving an outline of the duties of the 
jury. Each juror now receives a pamphlet 
listing the cases that are to be tried in 
court. Why not have an extra page or 
two telling some of the principles that 
should guide a jury in reaching a de- 
cision? We at least ought to have the 
jurors’ oath printed for us. It cer- 
tainly would be interesting to know 
what it is we swear to, and it surely 
would help to be able to refer to it now 
and then. I asked the clerk of the court 
privately to repeat it to me, or else I 
am sure that to this day I would not 
be able to say what it is. 

“You do swear that you will well and 
truly try and true deliverance make be- 
tween the Commonwealth and John 
Doe, and a true verdict render accord- 
ing to the evidence. So help you God.” 

It is a solemn oath, and makes you 
feel very humble when you realize your 
share in deciding between the right and 
the wrong. 

Whenever I read that oath it brings 
to mind a scene in the courtroom when 
I had not been selected for a jury, but 
was sitting together with other jurors 
in the audience. The case that was being 


tried was that of a junk dealer versus a 
Negro woman, in which the dealer 
claimed the defendant was stealing some 
of his brass and iron. The actual 
amount involved was only eighty-five 
cents, and when that fact was brought 
out everyone began to snicker. 

But the judge did not even smile. 

“Everybody has a right to come into 
this court to have his wrongs redressed,” 
he said, “regardless of the value. It is 
never fair to say anything is valueless, 
however little it may seem. If each one 
would right his own wrongs, it would 
lead to anarchy and murder. The courts 
are open to have wrongs redressed, no 
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matter how trivial, and here is where 
everyone has a right to come, and where 
everyone should come.” 

It is something like that that we need. 
We want to be made to feel that jury 
service is a noble service, that it is a 
part, and a very important part, of the 
great system of justice righting the 
wrongs of the world. But we want 
more than that. We want to know 
how to discharge our duties intelligently. 
So far as we are able we want to know 
how to make justice real. 

But we cannot know how without 
being taught. What is to prevent our 
being taught? We have trained judges, 
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trained district attorneys, trained lawyers 
for the defense, trained detectives, 
trained officers of the law, even trained 
tipstaffs and trained court criers. Why 
not trained jurors or at least educated 
jurors, too? 


“Ladies of the Jury” 


geval of what Miss Inglewood ob- 
served in the jury room might have 
provided the theme for “Ladies of the 
Jury,” the play in which Mrs. Fiske is 
starring this year (see the photograph 
from the play, page 24). The play is 
not serious, and its best reason for being 
is Mrs. Fiske, whose charm and _per- 
fected art turn a farcical plot into fine 
entertainment. 

Yet it has, in its light way, a point 
to contribute to the long discussion of 
whether or not women should be jurors. 
It shows men and women alike creatures 
of prejudice, swayed by other considera- 
tions than logic—and so suggests that 
women can’t very well be excluded for 
lack of judgment. 

Perhaps its frail fabric is strong 
enough to support the thought, too, that 
anything calculated to improve the judi- 
cial qualities of jurors would be welcome. 


Women in Pulpits 


(Continued from page 16) 


fifty years’ effort as well as to con- 
trol the funds (some $3,000,000 an- 
nually) which they raise for this work. 
A definitely expressed unrest among 
Presbyterian women (who compose 
about two-thirds of the church mem- 
bership) caused the General Assembly 
of 1929 to send down to the several 
presbyteries three “Overtures”’: (a) To 
make women eligible for ordination as 
ministers; (b) to make them eligible for 
ordination as elders; (c) to make them 
eligible for licensure as local evangelists. 
Already the votes of the presbyteries are 
coming in, giving considerable indication 
that the 1930 General Assembly will 
seat women both as ministers and ruling 
elders in the Presbyterian Church. 

In the Episcopal Church the ancient 
order of deaconess has recently been re- 
vived. In twenty-one states in this coun- 
try women are occasionally found mem- 
bers of the local vestry. In England 
many more women serve in this capacity 
and as members of parochial councils. 

No formal change in the status of 
women is discernible in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Is this because from 
the beginning it has provided, in its 
various orders, useful, dignified and 
strenuous service for all its women who 
seriously desire to devote their lives to 
religion ? 
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Fighting Winter With Food 


Who's Who Among the Vitamins 


By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


N spite of our sun tan, many of us 
I expect to succumb to the usual 

quota of winter colds, and we need 
the reassurance of knowing that there 
are just as many people who don’t 
catch cold as who do. Even more re- 
assuring is the history of many patients 
that they are “outgrowing” their tend- 
ency to colds. A study of the latest 
knowledge of nutrition may yield us 
their secret. 

The Vitamin A, which is found in 
leafy plants, is stored in the body when 
taken in excess of the daily demands 
for its use. It is stored in the organs, 
as in the mammary gland of the cow, 
from which it is secreted in the cow’s 
milk; in the heart, liver, kidney, brains 
of beef animals; in the liver, especially, 
of the codfish; and also in the organs 
of human beings, including the lungs 
and the mucous membranes of the nose 
and its sinuses, the throat and the bron- 
chial tubes. A storage of Vitamin A 
in these tissues and organs bestows a 
resistance to bacterial invasion. 

The pathogenic germs that cause the 
whole gamut of our winter colds and 
coughs, our sinus infections and pneu- 
monias, gain a dangerous foothold in 
us only when our tissues are not stored 
with an abundant amount of this vita- 
min. 

This knowledge again emphasizes 
nutrition as the keynote to health. One 
very modern theory put forth to ex- 
plain the still mysterious action of sun- 


light on health is that the sun shining 
on the skin activates the fat in the tis- 
sues and if any Vitamin A is stored 
near the skin, in some of the fat depots, 
this also becomes irradiated and _ acti- 
vated, thus turning the whole bodily 
covering ta a vital storage house for 
Vitamin A. The value of many foods 
is found to consist in the amount of 
sunshine that has touched them, even 
the yolk of eggs being much more po- 
tent to protect against ill health if the 
eggs have been laid by sunshine chickens. 

The sunning of the skin in summer 
and the careful selection of our winter 
foods, when direct sunshine upon the 
skin is not available for most of us, will 
produce an immunity to colds. 

An adequate consumption of Vitamin 
A should include, beyond the ordinary 
articles of diet: liver twice a week, 
kidney twice a week, beefsteak once a 
week, roast beef once a week, oysters 
once a week, a daily egg, spinach on 
alternate days, lettuce daily in lavish 
amounts, four glasses or at the least two 
glasses of the very best milk daily, and 
about one-eighth of a pound of sweet 
butter daily. 

For some elderly people this will rep- 
resent too much meat, which should not 
be taken, and the Vitamin A should 
be sought in an increased amount of 
leafy vegetables and milk. 

The inclusion of the above articles 
of diet in approximately the amount de- 
scribed will obviate the necessity of tak- 
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ing cod liver oil. However, I would 
strongly advise anyone who is devastated 
by repeated colds to leave no stone un- 
turned—and to take cod liver oil as 
well as the diet. 

The Cold Morning Shower 

To this abundant Vitamin A diet add 
one or two methods of personal hygiene 
—a cold morning shower (which, by the 
way, is very reducing, as it stimulates 
metabolism and the rapid burning up of 
food fuel for several hours after taking), 
a brisk daily walk without a fur coat, 
and the habit of always having a win- 
dow open in the room in which one 
sits. . 

Colds are not our only winter ail- 
ment. A growing fatigue accompanied 
by constipation, headaches, and neural- 
gias often appears toward the end of 
the season. We associate the fatigue 
with the accumulation of our work, the 
muscle pains and neuralgias with the 
rain and snow. We must always re- 
member that work per se will not in- 
duce nervous exhaustion but that work 
in a poorly fed body always will. As 
the Vitamin A surplus is slowly used 
up during the long dark winter, and 
as we get further and further away 
from the fresh vegetables of the sum- 
mer, with their high Vitamin B and 
from the spicy autumn fruits with their 


HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 





“OUT OF PRINT” 
A Rare Opportunity 


“Life and Work of Susan B. Anthony” 
—by Ida Husted Harper 
3 vol., $7.50 


“History of Woman Suffrage’’—by Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony 
and Ida Husted Harper 
e 6 vol., $2.00 a vol. 


“The Revolution’’—a complete set, 
bound, of the feminist newspaper 
published in 1868-1869, by Miss An- 
thony, Mrs. Stanton and Parker Pills- 
bury. Very valuable. $10.00 


The above works have long been out of 
print. Through death of owners a few 
sets have come into our hands. Orders 
will be filled in the order in which they 
are received by THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
171 Madison Ave., New York. 











high Vitamin C, our bodies slowly de- 
teriorate. 

A recent article in the American 
Medical Journal reports a twenty-five 
per cent increase in intestinal infections, 
including appendicitis and ulcer, and 
attributes this appalling increase to a 
devitalization ot the intestinal mucosa 
by a long continued deprivation of Vita- 
min B. As Vitamin B and Vitamin C 
are stored little or not at all in the 
tissues, they have to be eaten in a daily 
maximum quantity, for the maintenance 
of perfect health. Vitamin B is found 
in vegetables, in whole milk, in whole 
grain cereals, and in yeast. 


Hunting Vitamin B 


In the cereals the Vitamin B content 
suffers by the modern methods of mill- 
ing and refining grains, but several of 
the newer crisp breads, both the Swed- 
ish rye crisp bread and the English 
whole wheat crisp bread, contain the 
natural amount of Vitamin B which 
should be found in all cereals that still 
contain both the husk or the bran and 
the embryo. Many brown breads and 
so-called whole wheat breads are simply 
mixtures of white flour to which bran 
has been added and contain no grain 
embryo. They therefore do not pos- 
sess the Vitamin B that is found in 
the wheat germ. 

Vegetables lose their Vitamin B con- 
tent slowly by drying and ageing, rap- 
idly by heating. So it is easy to see 
that in winter the supply of Vitamin 
B is apt to fall dangerously low, to 
the line of an insufficiency. In order not 
to lessen the already diminishing quan- 
tity of Vitamin B in vegetables, they 
must be carefully cooked, especially the 
most precious leafy vegetables. ‘These 
should not be cooked more than ten, 
or at the outside, not more than twenty 
minutes. It is doubtful if any vitamin 
survives in vegetables cooked longer 
than twenty minutes. 

The Right Diet 

To supply the amount of vitamin nec- 
essary to promote appetite, digestion and 
assimilation, and to keep the nerves 
working in perfect harmony, two large 
helpings each of three fresh vegetables 
a day should be eaten, and two servings 
of lettuce in lavish amounts. Lettuces 
should never be considered or served as 
an artistic underpinning to a few fruits 
or cold vegetables but should be the 
whole salad itself. 

Neuralgias and muscle pains are 
mostly due to a Vitamin C insufficiency. 
This can be remedied by a liberal 
amount of fruit in the diet. As Vita- 
min C is even more unstable under 
heating than Vitamin B, it is better to 
eat the fruit raw. Six pieces a day 
should be eaten. Incidentally, such a 
high Vitamin B and Vitamin C con- 
tent in the diet will keep the teeth and 
gums in good condition. 
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Working Women 


(Continued from page 15) 


Breaking down of prejudice has 
formed a vital part of the whole woman 
movement. Barriers lowered in certain 
occupational directions have led event- 
ually to a universal leveling until now 
women are found in all but 35 of the 
572 census occupations. 

Despite high standards of employment 
which many women enjoy today, condi- 
tions are still far from ideal; neverthe- 
less, they are vastly superior to the sweat- 
shop systems, starvation wages, and kill- 
ingly long hours which cast black blots 
on 1870 industries. It is true that the 
$15.66 recently reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as the average earn- 
ings in 1928 of 38,000 women employed 
in 156 cotton mills scattered through 
eleven states is inadequate, according to 
present-day standards, to guarantee a 
woman the essentials for health, happi- 
ness and efficiency. Even so, such a fig- 
ure indicates a great advance over 1870 
standards. 

We can point, moreover, to consider- 
able improvement in hour schedules over 
sixty years ago. To be sure, some 
women still work nine and ten hours a 
day in certain occupations or localities, 
for example in some Southern mills, but 
such hours of labor are today the stuff 
that strikes are made of, while in 1870 
they were a matter of course. Then, 
only nine states had pioneered in regard 
to labor legislation for women; today 
practically every state has taken some 
legal step to safeguard mothers and 
potential mothers of the nation. 

In 1870 Uncle Sam was having such 
a difficult job pulling himself together 
after Civil War exhaustion that he 
woefully neglected the needs of wage- 
earning women; today he can point to 
the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor charged 
with the task of formulating standards 
and policies of employment for women 
workers in the country. 


Figures quoted in this article are largely based 
on the 1920 census—the latest available. 


Miss Anthony 
(Continued from page 23) 


night”; and she decided to go home and 
think. On returning home with her 
friend, Aunt Susan, who had not heard 
the foregoing conversation, stood before 
the fire thoughtfully and then said, 
“Well, we had a small audience tonight, 
but we had Frances Willard, and when 
I saw her there and then, in imagination, 
the great army of workers whom she 
was leading, I asked the All Father that 
I might make her see the connection be- 
tween moral reform and woman's 
ballot.” 


When writing to Hotel Martha Washington, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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THE VOCATIONAL CORNER 


A—for Architecture 


The third brief article for the girl or 
woman who wants practical help in plan- 
ning a career. Arranged to run from A to 


se 


The Work—The profession of archi- 
tecture is fundamentally an art, with de- 
sign its chief feature, but it is also con- 
cerned with the structural problems of 
engineering. Although details may be left 
to the builder, the architect also must 
know all about plumbing, heating, ventila- 
tion, lighting, and the other technical 
trades of house building. 





Looking ‘Ahead 


Mexico’s Modern Women—Bea- 
trice Pitney, youthful specialist on 
international affairs, will tell us of 
the vivid new interests of Mexican 
women, and let us print some of 
the fascinating pictures that she 
snapped on her travels. 


One woman—and she only twen- 
ty-three—was a member of the 
William H. Beebe expedition to 
Bermuda, to study under-sea life. 
Her story will be told in an early 
issue. 


Dance Halls—how are they man- 
aged? Are our young people safe 
in them? Ella Gardner, who wrote 
a report for the Children’s Bureau, 
promises an article. 


Who does make our styles? An- 
swering the challenge of a reader 
page 50), we plan to interview 
esigners and stylists. 


Harriet Chalmers Adams, president 
of the Women Geographers, has 
just returned from a long journey 
to far parts of the earth. She is to 
be interviewed by a Journal writer. 











WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Transient Rooms, Day $2.00 to $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.00 to $6.00 
ALSO WEEKLY RATES 
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“STICKS TO 
ITs JOB” 


repairing 
China, Glass- 
ware, Furniture, 
Meerschaum, 
Vases. Books 
Tipping Billiard 
Cues, ete. 


Dealers, @HCe 


Pearl St., N. Y. 
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The Field—F ollowing the modern tend- 
ency, architecture, particularly in the city, 
has become specialized. There is the office 
building, the school, the domestic archi- 
tect. But every office has a designing 
room where the potential architect is first 
employed as a draftsman. 


Training Required—The best education 
is secured by a four years’ course in a 
graduate school of architecture after at 
least two years of general college work 
emphasizing mathematics, physics, history, 
English and languages. Twenty-nine 
such graduate schools (co-educational) 
exist. The schools of architecture at 
Harvard, Princeton, Yale and the Um- 


versity of Pennsylvania do not admit 
women. In addition, there are art and 
technical schools with architectural 
courses. 


Valuable aid to the architectural stu- 
dent is given by the Beaux Arts Institute 


of Design in New York City, which 
directs absentee study and offers prizes 
through “ateliers” established by individ- 


ual architects to educate their draftsmen, 
or “ateliers”’ composed of students in 
schools of architecture. Each atelier rules 
on the admission of women, but most 
allow them on equal terms. 

Foreign study is invaluable as a climax 
to an architect’s education. The School 
of Beaux Arts in Paris has been open to 
women for some twenty-five years, but 
the American Academy at Rome, con- 
trolled by the American Institute of 
Architects, is “for men only.” 


Requirements—Both artistic ability and 
common sense. Imagination must be 
linked with mechanical aptitude, good and 
original taste with business shrewdness. 
A woman, too, should have: robust health 
to survive the strenuous irregular hours 
and the tiring work on construction. 


Opportunities for Women—In spite of 
the hospitality of individual architects 
women must face the prejudice of men in 
the profession who feel that the work is 
unsuitable. Only two women, for in- 
stance, are among the 500 members of the 
New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

So far, although comparatively few 
women have entered the field, a number 
have attained respect, particularly in 
building homes and schools. Some women 
always remain draftsmen, where the prob- 
able maximum earnings are from $75 to 
$100 a week. The ultimate goal for the 
ambitious draftsman is, of course, inde- 
pendent practice, but a woman needs some 
capital and one or two commissions in 
sight before she takes the step. 


A word from Miss Elisabeth Coit, 
A.I.A., practicing in New York City: 

“During the past decade opportunities 
for women in architecture have definitely 
improved; so that today not only is there 
room for highly qualified women as 
draftsmen and designers for architects of 
standing, but also for the steadily increas- 
ing number of women in_ independent 
practice. The rewards are rich and 
varied beyond those of many other pro- 
fessions.” 
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The Martyr 


Do you torture yourself 

With ill-fitting shoes 

That grow corns and bunions 
And give you. the blues? 

A natural shoe of beauty 
With comfort may be worn— 
Buy a pair and be convinced— 


The name is PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of your 
foot troubles, “PEDIFORME” Shoes 
will aid you to regain normalcy. 
Write for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome foot ills 
in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE Co. 
36 West 36th St., New York 
2474 Morris Ave., Bronx 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
29 Washington PI., East Orange, N. J. 
275 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 








The Dodge Hotel 


Washington, D. C. 


OT a new hotel—but a 

mew name for the 
Grace Dodge Hotel. The 
ownership, policies of ad- 
ministration and manage- 
ment will remain the same, 
and guests will find here 
the same high standards of 
service and care for their 
comfort and pleasure. 


Eight 
Years 


of 
Pro- 
gressive 
Service 
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A Preateal C ift 


MEADOW FARM BRAND 
Selected Canned Goods @ 


Christmas Assortment includes: : 
Green Asparagus 
Whole Kernel Corn 
Fancy Small Peas 
Cream Style Corn 
Small Green Lima Beans 
Cut Green Stringless Beans 
Sojid Packed Tomatoes 
Pear Conserve 
PREPAID DELIVERY*—$2.75 
*To points beyoud Ist and 2nd 
zones additional cost added: 


EDITH S. SILVER 


Aberdeen, M 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


IND reader, if you should ever go 
into the magazine business, be 
warned: don’t get out a Special Num- 
ber. ##* We can’t go into details now, 
especially as the Special Number is 
still with us, but we urge you to con- 
sult this staff before embarking. #** 
This is another way of telling you that 
yes’m, we agree with you in advance, 
if you're an old suffragist, that there 
might have been a lot more articles 
about and by a lot more people 
or, if you aren't, that there might have 
been a lot more about cabbages and 
kings. ##* You simply can’t get up a 
quarrel with us. ##** If any one raises 
an objection to anything, we'll divert 
him or her by inviting same to identify 
the lady at the head of the suffrage 
parade picture. ##** In the 1930 skirt. 
We are getting quite excited 
about high buildings. ##* They thrill 
us with their beauty and daring, but 
because it is obvious that they will 
make the streets still more awful, we 
have a guilty feeling every time we 
admire one. We've just got to 
get this skyscraper business thought 
out before the World’s Tallest looms 
between us and the sunset, only a 
block away. *#** Speaking of guilty 
feelings, if any scientific reader claims 
that Dr. Sabin, in the frontispiece, isn’t 
handling the microscope with the 
proper arrangement of hands, we here- 
by confess that we deliberately reversed 
that picture. ##* So her left hand is 
apparently doing what her right hand 
really did. #* We really couldn’t 
let her turn an unfriendly back on 
our Boston beginnings. ##** What was 
the reading around the shank of your 
Thanksgiving turkey (if any)? *#** 
The Government wrote it—and there 
were four different things it could say. 
%%e% Five hundred thousand turkeys 
were graded this year by the Govern- 
ment and if yours said “U. S. Prime,” 
you had Uncle Sam’s best bird. #** 
Eventually, no doubt, turkeys will be 
served wearing their paper bracelets. 
**% This reference to turkeys is 
leading up insidiously to mention of 
Christmas. To be sure, what 
with this Special Number, and the 
rainy weather, and all, we don’t feel 
a bit Christmas-y, except on pages 16, 
26 AND 51. #%* But we know we'll 
accumulate that feeling later on, and 
we borrow sufficient emotion from the 
future to wish you now a very Merry 
Christmas. ##* Along about this time 
of year we have impulses toward self- 
improvement—in French, daily dozens, 
Italian, art exhibits, knitting, massage 
and what have you? ##* And among 
the inducements floating in to us this 
year are announcements of university 
courses in Cosmetics. *##* Only, it 
appears you learn how to make, not 
how to apply, them. ##** If only some 
one would give a course in How Not 
to Get Discouraged When Shopping 
even if your figure is different sizes at 
different spots. #4 We've simply got 
to get a Dingbat Collector. #%#* Per- 
haps a pad and pencil around our 
neck. #% Our friends tell us nice 
ones, and we lose them. ##** Would 
a Certain Scientific Party on Riverside 
Drive please repeat? #4 Well, buy 
your Christmas Seals early and often, 
and earn a happy day. 








With Our Readers 


In the August number we published an 
article, “Gift Shop Careers,’ about Fanny 
Morse and her gift shop business. Letters 
have come in asking for advice on starting 
gift shops, and we asked Miss Morse to 
answer: 


ERHAPS if I make a statement to all 
those interested readers of your publica- 
tion who seek information in the gift shop 
field, it may be the stepping stone they seek. 
Practical selling experience is the best rec- 
ommendation for those interested in a gift 
shop enterprise. Personal contact with buyer 
gives one the most satisfactory general knowl- 
edge of requirements and demands, and pro- 
vides a natural groundwork for the responsi- 
bility of ownership. 
New York, N. Y. FANNY Morse. 
Here is a declaration of independence—on 
the subject of clothes: 


[PONT know that there is any particular 
reason why I should bother you with a 
letter. But on this day—November 11—I 
want to go on tecord regarding one thing 
and I don’t know how I can “go on record” 
unless I write what I have to say, and I 
don’t know whom to write to unless it is 
you. With this brief explanation, I will say 
that J am not going to wear long skirts, and 
furthermore, my hair is going to stay bobbed. 
Painesdale, Michigan. CoRA JEFFERS. 


And here is a challenge (in part). In this 
connection turn to our editorial on page 27. 


REGRET the submissive attitude the 

Journal seems to me to be taking in re- 
gard to women’s clothes. A patronizing atti- 
tude in regard to those orientals who still 
go clothed in veils or wear other garb differ- 
ent from our own is hardly justifiable in 
American women if we accept calmly the 
orders from Paris or any other headquarters 
of style, without regard to the results. 

Is it not ridiculous that women who are 
trying to use their heads in household man- 
agement, business outside the home, and citi- 
zenship in city, state and country, yield un- 
questioning obedience to a few rich clothing 
dealers and their satellites when it comes to 
a matter of clothing? Why must we throw 
away perfectly good clothes of one season 
to replace them with new modes? Why must 
we return to the things your November 
Journal characterized (in an article by Mil- 
dred Adams) as considered “fetters which 
were struck off only after long struggles” ? 
Why must we wear shoes the heels of which 
are propped up on high slender pegs? [You 
needn’t. We don’t.—Eds.] 

The answer is to be found in the pocket- 
books of the clothing and shoe dealers, obvi- 
ously, and of the manufacturers of cloth and 
leather. 

Will the Journal find out and tell us just 
who are the arbiters of “fashion” and how 
small a coterie of men (I presume they are 
men) rule the women of this country as to 
the kind of clothing they may and must 
wear? ... The average woman is helpless. 
The Journal might well do its bit to help, 
instead of apparently sitting on the sidelines. 

If the women who are prominent in social 
life, politics, literature, business and philan- 
thropy will remember that what they wear 
decides what other women must wear, they 
can give considerable aid and comfort to the 
women not so fortunately situated—to those 
who must work in positions in which long 
skirts, tight waists, spike heels, and similar 
impediments, are an actual incumbrance, and 
who must take out of lunch money the cost 
of coiffures more elaborate than those of the 
men who work at the next desks. 

A READER. 
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new JOURNAL reader. 


order. 
tional renewal—still a bargain! 


Two yearly subscriptions $3.00 

Three subscriptions for $5.00 
and our new Yearbook of Women's 
Clubhouses. 

Four subscriptions for.... $6.00 


and one of the following $1 books free: 
Mother and Son (gift binding), 
by Kathleen Norris 
The Roadmender (gift binding), 
afr by Michael Fairless 


Ether and Me or Just Relax, 
— by Will Rogers 


Five subscriptions for . $8.00 
and one of the following $2 books free: 
Penrod Jashber, by Booth Tarkington 
The Crimson Circle, \atest 
Edgar Wallace mystery 
The Romantics—Short stories 
by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
A Room of One's Own (non-fiction) , 
by Virginia Woolf 
The Christopher Robin Story Book, 
(juvenile), - by A. A. Milne 
The Inside of Prohibition, 
by Mabel Walker Willebrandt 


Six subscriptions for... . .. -$10.00 
and one of the following $2.50 books 
free: 
Hudson River Bracketed, 
by Edith Wharton 


by Hugh Walpole 
- by Fannie Hurst 
“God have Mercy On Us" —prize 
war novel - - by William Scanlon 
Roper’s Row, by Warwick Deeping 
A Farewell to Arms, 
by Ernest Hemingway 
Queen Cleopatra, by Talbot Mundy 


A Preface to Morals, 
by Walter Lippmann 


Hans Frost 
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| Comes but Once a Year 
and so does this Opportunity 


F you enjoy the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, if you feel that it is filling 
a distinctive and needed service for women, won’t you send us your 
Christmas cheer and your birthday greetings by securing at least one 


In order to make it as easy as possible to introduce the JouRNAI 
to new friends, we cut our Christmas combinations to the limit allowed 


by the United States Post Office. 


For more than one renewal add 50 cents extra for each addi- 


One renewal may be included in an 


SAY IT WITH SUBSCRIPTIONS—Merry Christmas 


Please send subscriptions to the WoMAN’s 


JOURNAL to 


1. Name 
Address 
2. Name 
Address 
3 Name 
Address 
4. Name 
Address 
5 Name 
Address 
6 Name 
Address 


My name 


Address 


CO] I enclose check or 1) I will pay when billed 
(] Check here for Christmas cards. 


in January. 
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171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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IXTURE placement, as well as color and | 


beautiful fixture design, heighten the charm 
of the modern bathroom. In this skylighted 
Crane room is illustrated how effective an unu- 
sual grouping can be. Between windows, whose 
panes are covered with decorated paper or printed 
fabric of a Japanese design, the mirror is set. 
Above it, false panes give the effect of one large 


window. Beneath is the center of interest, the 


150 
Pounds Pressure 


FITTINGS, AND 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


VALVES, 


Crane Co., General Offices, + 


When writing to Crane Company, 
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CRANE: 


PIPING, 
23 W. 44th St., 


please 





Elegia lavatory, its exquisite form accented by 
its out-of-the-ordinary background. The Elegia 
is Lucerne blue twice-fired vitreous china; the 
bath the Corwith, either solid porcelain or enam- 
eled, in Lucerne blue. . . . Crane Co. is head- 
quarters for Bathrooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Homes. Write for the book of this title. And 
consult your architect and plumbing contractor 


about Crane quality and economy. 
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is Pressure 
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Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 


FOR 
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